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factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
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trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the Ur‘wad States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and ,. absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, aud 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
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A @msrantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
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In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. ey are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 


and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 


ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
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‘WILL IT PAY? 


By Rev. Frep Hovey ALLEN 


OME one has said: ‘‘Save 
America and you save the 
world.” Itmay, withas much 

truth, be said: ‘‘Save New York 
and you save America.” Once the 
national life was fibral back to Ply- 
mouth Rock andto Boston. To-day 
the world seems revolving around 
the city of Hendrik Hudson and his 
Dutch compatriots. 

America bears in her forehead the 
magnetic poleof the world. Towards 
it the compass of every ship on all 
the seas is set. The Statue of Lib- 


erty Enlightening the World, in the 


harbor of New York, waves her torch 
of light to the wanderers of every 
land, while her bronze lips seem to 
shout a welcome to every kind of 


prodigal who has wasted his sub- 


stance,—if he evér had any,—in the 


riotous poverty of some far country. 


Through her streets pours a tide 
which never ebbs. Into her by- 
ways swirl eddies of human souls. 
Although a point of divergence for 
the mighty streams of humanity 
which flow westward across the con- 
tinent, still, week after week, and 
often every day in the week, the 
shores of the stream catch and hold 


many thousands who remain to swell 


the city’s plethoric sides. Gathered 
from all nations of Europe, like the 
tributaries of a mighty stream, they 
become united and centralized here 


only to diverge again, sooner or later, 
across the nation, or, in a few cases, 
to return to their native land to die. 

Check this tide rolling in from 
Ellis Island for a day and what is 
the result? A town of twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. For a year, and 
you have a metropolis of 1,250,000 


souls carving out a destiny, perhaps, 


of prosperity and wealth. That 
prosperity is simply the _ dollar. 
They are withous our language. 
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Their city would be babel-tongued. 
Forty modes of speech would find 
expression there, and without a sin- 
gle instinct or a principle which is 
American. From every throne of 
Europe where, for ages, men have 
gilded, kissed or cursed their hered- 
itary bondage, come these heteroge- 
neous millions, attracted by two 
words, liberty and money. They 
represent a despotism which has held 
its foot upon the necks of men until 
seemingly every vestige of manhood 
is trodden out. They are men upon 


whose lives are written ignorance, 


bigotry and the foulest passions of 
the human heart, but they are men. 
Others have caught a breath of free- 
dom, and with unwisdom construe 
it into license, and shame to the ‘fa- 
tion and its manhood is written upon 
fadeless records. Othersstill, break- 
ing the fetters of old-world bondage, 


with clear eyes and hearts of hope, 


offer to the state a man and woman- 
hood to which the noblest civiliza- 
tion might give a hearty welcome. 

What is to be done with these re- 
cruits? Let us not scorn mankind. 
I am an ardent loverofmen. Ilove 
them too well] not to raise a voice of 
warning. 


William Travers Jerome has re- 


cently said, after nearly four years 
as district attorney of the county of 
New York: ‘‘ There is no law which 


can reach and punish dishonest men , 


of wealth.’”’ We have come _to a 


tion is Jewish. . 


NOON DAY MEETING AT THE WEs] 


place where it is difficult to punish 
any subtle form of crime. Dr. Park- 


hurst says: ‘‘ It were as well to try 


to put dynamite under the throne of 
Satan as to try to punish law-break- 


-ers who have buckets of gold to pour 
out to defeat justice.” (I quote from 


memory.) Running all through bus- 
iness and society, from Wall Street 
to Hell’s Kitchen, is the spirit of 
gambling, robbing, bribery and the 
defeat of righteousness. Into this 


‘seething, struggling vortex of life 


and death commingled, the immi- 


grant is thrown. What is the gos- 


pel message to these? Alas! New 
York is said to be no longer a Chris- 
tian city. : | 
Does this startle you? I quote 
froma carefully prepared statement, 
published and not capable of contra- 
diction: ‘‘ New York has’ ceased to 
be a Christian city. When you have 
taken the entire Protestant popula- 
tion, church-going and non-church- 
. . adding to this the 
entire Roman Catholic population— 
fifty per cent of which do not attend 
church—when you: have added to 
these the Lutheran, Greek Christian, 
and Christians of every name, you 
have totalled less than one-third of 
the present population of the city. 
Nearly one-third of the entire popula- 
. The remain- 
ing one-third of our population is 
either infidel, atheistic or religiously 
nothing. Look at the facts. Less 
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cTRIC WORKS, EAST SIDE, NEW YORK CITY 


than one-third Christian, about one- 


third Hebrew, more than one-third 


atheistic and infidel, and yet we call 
it a Christian city.” 

This is the spirit which meets the 
immigrant at every turn: Bribery, 
graft, gambling, murder and out- 
rages which have no name on pure 
white pages. We send missionaries 
into every corner of the world to 
win men from error, sin and bigotry; 
from lives of degradation and slav- 
ery, yet we welcome to America a 
million human souls every year and 


open to them gates to crimes which’ 


madden, and woes which sting be- 
yond anything known to their sim- 


pler life in the home-land. 
He has be- 


Consider the Italian. 
come an important factor in our 
fields of labor. He is sought every- 
where for his industry, sobriety and 
willingness to work. 
sweat-shop, in the subway, on the 
surface, and poised like a pigmy in 
the air, often at the peril of his life. 
Hard-worked, badly paid, but he 
works on, for he loves his wife and 
children. What does he ask in re- 
turn? Nothing, only more work, 
that he may bring his family here 
and become a citizen. New York 
city holds the largest Italian popula- 
tion of any single city on the globe. 
Within a year it will number a full 
half million. All around, in other 


States and in numerous communities, 


they are to be reckoned with. What 


He is in the 


is the Church of America to do with 
these? Will they listen to the gos- 
pel? . Who has tried to reach them? 
During the past summer a company 
of earnest workers for God and tnan 
tested the problem of saving men to 
save New York. They started an 
open air and tent campaign. They 
proceeded on the simple hypothesis 
that ‘‘ Nothing will elevate the man, 
no matter how good he is morally, 
except the gospel of Jesus Christ, for 
it alone is the power of God to change 
the whole man and save him eter- 
nally.” They drove their tent stakes 
into the ground in an Italian quar- 
ter and began to preach and to sing 
the gospel of grace triumphant into 
the ears and hearts of Roman Cath- 
olic Italians. Except when the 
weather was exceptionally bad, from 
five to six hundred persons were 
there nightly. They were met just 
as the foreign missionary would 
meet them. Not one among them, 
perhaps, Christian from a _ purely 
evangelistic standpoint, and yet, 
what was the result? In less than 
one year they expect to have a per- 
manent church building’ costing 
$60,000; something like two hundred 
are ready to enter and form a Prot- 
estant church. The Episcopal de- 
nomination has already established 
a chapel in the neighborhood and a 


flourishing Sunday school conducted 


by a lady who loves the souls of men 
and especially little children, and is 
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winning parents and children to the 
simpletruthsof Christ. Already five 
hundred thousand of these people 
are in the city waiting for this mes- 
sage. You have not to go to them; 
they have come to you. A great 
wall of superstition has been swept 


away and a permanent protestant 


work, a foreign missionary work, if 
you choose to call it thus, knocks at 
the doors of your Home Missionary 
Society. Nocityin the world holds 
so many Italians. Why go across 
the seas to reach them? Old things 
to them have passedaway. Tuiesare 
broken. Even the church obliga- 
tion sits lightly. It is the moment 


jn the life of the individual when 


new impressions are easilymade. A 
stranger's heart responds to the 
touch of a loving hand, the glance 
of a kindly eye, and a welcome from 
sweet voices. Now, if ever, the 
Spirit of God will reach the heart of 
the homesick wanderer, and, with his 
new ambition for citizenship, a home 
and wealth, may be planted early 
new ambitions of the soul. Save 
these men and you save the nation. 
I believe that the gospel, in its pure 
and simple Christ’ story, was 
preached to more Italians and with 
greater success in New York last 
summer than in all the towns and 
cities of Italy by all the foreign mis- 


sionary boards established there. 


Later, these gospel-touched men will 
move outward towards the great 
West and South. There, in Italian 
communities, they will become ex- 
amples of gospel manhood on the 
frontier, and inthe mines and on the 
ranches of the nation. There is no 
new Italian community in America 


, where the home missionary is not 


demanded, and where he can do far 
more than one could in the old home 
surroundings and sacerdotal associa- 
tions. 

In addition, there was begun a 
similar work among the Spanish 
speaking people of New York. Why 
has this large contingent of popula- 
tion been forgotten? Because the 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Christian people of America love to 
deal with problems at a distance. 
A Spanish soul in America is of like 
value as that same soul in Cadiz. 
The Church has forgotten him. 
From the few weeks of tent work 
during the last season there has come 
a small, but most self-sacrificing 
Protestant church, rapidly growing 
and with every prospect of an early 
establishment of a powerful and en- 
thusiastic community speaking the 
gospel man to man and heart to 
heart. | | 

No greater mission field in the 
world than that comprised within a 
distance of twenty-five miles of the 
City Hallof New York. Why? Be- 
cause one-tenth of the population of 
the United States approximately 
dwells there. Will not the saving 
power of such a proportion of our 
people, when thoroughly enthusias- 
tic and deeply engaged in saving 
men, become the power of life to a 
waiting nation? 

One tent was pitched last summer 


‘near one block in this city—a block 


covering less than an acre—-in which 
dwell 10,000 people. There are 
towns west of the Hudson river, and 
perhaps east of it also, with the saine 
population of this one block, in wnicr: 
there are from eight to fifteen 
churches, while here in this block 
there is no evangelical church and 
but one little mission. What sort 
of people are these? The accompa- 
nying illustrations will answer that 
question. The section is known as 
‘* Hell’s Kitchen.” It is the hiding- 
place for thieves, murderers, of har- 
lots, drunkards, and gamblers; of 
every kind of lawlessness and race- 
hatred; a place of riots, of supersti- 
tion and wickedness of every kind; 
suicides, infanticides; of demons and 
devils of every stamp. Yet, should 
such a name be applied to a commu- 
nity of ten thousand people in the 
chief city of the New World? Is it 
not an impeachment of the Christian 
church of the nation? An impeach- 
ment of the twentieth century? 
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Christian workers went from 
house to house, speaking a word, 
offering a pray er, leaving tracts and 
inviting the people to their tent ser- 
vices.. Here, as in the Italian dis- 
trict, the tent has tarried all sum- 
mer. Most of the time three meet- 
ings were held, lasting from seven 
o’clock until midnight. From seven 
to eight the children would gather 
like bees from the hives of the gar- 
den. From eight to half-past nine 
adults would fill the tent. Tired 
men, late from work and going home, 
would come in to join in the service; 
women would leave their homes: 
policemen, and even the loafers, 
would leave the ‘*devil’s parlor,”’ 
the street corner, and come inside 
to listen, and from ten to midnight 
the colored population—people of all 
races, of all colors, of all religions, 
and no religion—would willingly lis- 
ten to the gospel in speech and song. 
Is it not the duty of patriotism to 
convert these people rather than fos- 
ter a cancer in the heart of the na- 
tion? Drive them out, it results in 
scattering the contagion across the 
land. Thecry to the church is im- 
perative, not alone that these may 
be individually saved, but that the 
cancer which eats the heart from the 
world should be riven from the body, 
and, in the love of Christ, the souls 
of men unfettered andredeemed. It 
is the choice of this or national sui- 
cide. 

There is anothee feature of the 
home missionary needs of the coun- 
try. Five thousand men, mostly 
mechanics of great skill, are em- 
ployed in the Western Electric Com- 
-pany’s building. Atnoon these men 
swarm out for lunch. Perched on a 
wagon or dry goods box the workers 
began to speak to them. After a 
little a thousand men swarmed 
around after the hasty lunch to sing 
and listen, and the picture shows 
you what they did. Day after day 
and week after week they came at 
noon, until, as it grew cold, it was 
proposed by the men to hire a hall 
where they could gather for their 
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lunch in a warm place, and, after 
that was disposed of, they asked the 
workers if they would come and 
sing and speak to them. Men love 
the dear old gospel. These men are 
of all modes of thought, and, per- 
haps, ten different nationalities. 
They will spread over the whole na- 
tion, as men of skill are wanted else- 
where. Willit pay to give them the 
gospel? Will it pay to save Amer- 
ica? It can only be done by the sim- 
ple story of a crucified and risen 
Saviour. 

I have said that New York is 
already anon-Christian city. Should 
we add to this Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and three other large 
cities of America, you will need to 
call Christian nations across the seas 
to send missionaries to your ‘shores. 
Should the day ever come when the 
five largest cities of America become 
non-Christian you will lose the 
purity of the ballot, the stability of 
moral character in business, and the 
weath of the nation will only serve 


to sink it into depths of depravity 
from which the free nation, which 


knew, will 


our fathers never 


emerge. 


What our home missionary spirit 
needs now is that class of Christian 
workers of which Dr. Campbell Mor- 
gan spoke in his last words to Amer- 
ica: ‘‘I would rather have ten men 
caught by the Divine passion and 
compassion, gathered into a church, 
but mixing with the world, than one 
thousand dilettante church members, 
fooling with heaven and frivoling 
with hell.”” Whatdidhe mean? He 
meant just this: That the Christian 
people of America have no concep- 
tion of the unfruitfulness of the 
church. On confession of faith, the 
average increase of church member- 
ship is but seven percent. That is, 
by every one hundred members of 
the church, seven persons are won 
to Christ in a whole year. Deduct 
those who come naturally through 
the nurture of the Christian home 
and the Sunday school and you re- 
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duce that number by one-half. The 
pitiful fact remains that, for every 
one hundred church members in the 
land, not more than four persons are 
won to Christ out of the world in 
twelve months. Is there not some- 
thing wrong ina church having such 
a record? ‘Thirty-eight millions of 
people in America never see the in- 
side of a church, and hundreds of 


thousands, whose names decorate 
church rolls, do nothing, give noth- 
ing, to save America, or to win souls. 
to Jesus Christ for years, perhaps 
never. Will it pay to continue to’ 
live thus? Do you dare to die so?’ 
Is not this ‘‘ fooling with heaven and | 
frivoling with hell?” Will it pay to) 
save these souls? Willit pay to Save 
America? | 
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AS THEY ARE IN ALASKA 


By Rev. WIitttam BuRNETT 


ious notions are, like every- 
thing else in Alaska, peculiar 
to itself. I have never met a man 
in this county who is not religious, 


\ LASKA’S religion and relig- 


after his own notion. But the strik- 


ing thing about it is that he has got 
far ahead of the old fashioned 
creeds. The Bible is ruled out of the 
court, apparently for the following 
reasons: 

First, he don’t believe; second, he 
don’t know who wrote it; third, they 
are always changing it; fourth, it 
isn’t true; fifth, he don't need it. I 
cannot account for the _ radical 
change that two or three years resi- 
dence in Alaska makes in therelig- 
ious ideas of both men and women, 
and that too, of men and women 


who, at home, were active members 


of some church. It may partly 
be accounted for by certain condi- 
tions that obtain here, and have a 
tendency to test a man’s personal 
religion rather severely. (1) The 


want of a religious nucleus, strong 
enough to create a religious atmos- 
phere, without which a man feels a 
dangerous freedom in his moral con- 
duct and to which he falls an easy 
victim; (2) the very narrow social 
life of the people, dancing and card 
playing being the only resources for 
social amusements with which to fill 
the many leisure hours. It seems to 
be a natural law that where these 
are indulged in excessively religion 
naturally dies. | 

These two things are perhaps the 
worst things we have to contend 
with, for no half dozen people can 
meet and enjoy themselves for an 
hour without one or the other, and 


-our neighbors carry them both into 


the church sociables and into the 
house of God. I have often tried to 
start a literary club during the win- 
ter months where we could combine 
mental culture with social pleasure, 
but there seems to be an intellectual 
as wellas spiritual lethargy in the at- 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, VALDEZ, ALASKA 
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mosphere, and about as hard to 
overcome. | 
But the chief hindrance, I think, 
is the great fascination and profita- 
bleness of all kinds of gambling to 
which, strange to say, the women 
are as caSy a prey asthe men. Add 
to these the difficulty of keeping up 
interesting meetings in the church, 
either social or religious for the want 
of good music. Sometimes we have 
a good choir, and then the church is 
full every Sunday evening. But 
jnst as we think we are accomplish- 
ing something, our singers move on 
and leave us sometimes without or- 
ganor choir. We have our regular 


_ meeting Sabbath morning at eleven 


o’clock, always poorly attended, as 
no one thinks of getting up before 


noon. ‘This habit hurts the - 


Sunday school, which meets at 
quarter past twelve. Yet, we al- 
ways have our faithful few at both 
services, whom neither cold nor heat 
will keep away. These few alone 
would almost be a justification for 
the support of this mission. ‘They 
appreciate their religious 
privileges. Our Sunday school has 


-anenrollment of forty-five. There 


is always a dearth of teachers, and 
we could do better work if the school 
were better graded, but they all 
seem interested and are quite faith- 
ful. . We have also a Christain En- 
deavor society meeting at seven 
o'clock, which compares favorably 


with the larger societies of the state. 


But our chief service is Sunday 
evening, unless there happens to bea 
boat coming in. There is a saying 
about the Valdez people to the ef- 
fect that if you want to know if any 
of them arein Heaven you have only 
to go to the Golden Gate and shout 
‘“steamboat”’ and you will have 
them all out in a minute. The event 


never seems to lose its novelty, and 


though we have now three or four 
boats a month, everybody must be 
at the wharf to meet them. It 


would take more than a fire or a 


wedding or even an election to keep 


them at home. But if everything 
is well, we have an audience from 
125 to1so. Wetry to make it live- 
ly with gospel song and messages, 
we vary the preaching sometimes 
with a question box, but if we were 
to have this too often the minister 
would have to possess himself of 
all the queer literature published and 
dictionaries from poor Richard’s Al- 
manac to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. One feature that never varies 
is an attempt to get some expression 
of religious interest from the audi- 
ence, a word of personal testrmony 
or confession of faith, if it only is- 
sues in a feebly uttered verse of 
scripture. 

We have our prayer meeting 
Wednesday evening, when the faith- 
ful few are always on hand. Our 


thoughts are always directed to 
some Bible topic by a short Bible 


reading, after which the meeting is 
left open for discussion and prayer. 
The other stated meeting of the 
week comes on Friday night for 
regular Bible study in connection 
with the Sunday school lesson. 
These are our regular services, and 
I am able to say that all through 
the two winters I have been here no 
storm has been severe enough, and 
we have had them pretty lively, to 
prevent our coming together. 

We have some opportunities of 
reaching the people by a more per- 
sonal ministry. We distribute a 
great many tracts when we get a 
chance. I say when we get a chance, 
for it would be a waste of time and 
tracts to throw them around indis- 
criminately. If we get into conver- 
sation with a man about spiritual 
things it is easy to secure his prom- 
ise to read something. Then we use 
the tracts to good advantage. Such 


opportunities are quite numerous. 


Then there is a large opportunity 
for a wayside ministry, and the mis- 
sionary must go loaded with a ser- 
mon all the time, and be ready to 
preach it not at the church only, but 
at the post office, at the store, on 
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the street corner and in the gamb- 
ling hall or the restaurant or the log 
cabin or the tent. The missionary 
may begin to talk about the man's 
chances of making money at the 
roulette wheel or the last gold strike; 
or when we are going to have terr1- 
torial government, and then it de- 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


ally for coal at S16 a ton, and we 
used twenty-five tons last year keep- 
ing our church and reading room 
warm. We have managed, how- 
ever, to meet these expenses, but I 
have never received a dollar from 
the people for salary. Then we 
have piteous appeals for charity 


oF 
ar 


which we must give if it takes the 


pends on how much he has of the 


4 serpent’s wisdom to switch his talk last dollar. Yes, we have had con- . 
a into a religous’ discussion. Then versions; thirteen that I know of i 
yi comes his chance to preach the best personally; nine of them, five girls | 
dl sermon that is in him. He may have and four men, rescued from the very os 


whirlpools of sin and vice. They. 
are not added to the church and 
cannot be, since their only possibil- 


twoorthree,hemay have halfa dozen 
for his audience. They may smoke 
and chew tobacco while he talks. He 


does not notice these trifles. Yet ity of living a decent life is for 
this is only by the way. The mis- them to go back tothe states and 


find honest work to do. Every one 


sionary cannot relax his regular 
of these nine were helped to get out 


studies, and he had better quit al- 


- 


together if he loses his” spiritual 
freshness. 

I would be glad enough to report 
greater things than any we have yet 


by our little band of Christians, That 
is one reason why the church grows 
so slowly andis the secret also why 
our statistical reports show but a 


H accomplished, but I feel sure you’ small part of the results of the mis- 
i would appreciate what this mission sion. 

i means to this town, and the influ- Now I want strongly to emphasize 
if : ence it really exerts on many who. twothings. The first is, that you 
| never enter its doors, and the ac- and I, if wecontinuethis work, must 


tual spiritual results it has already be large in our faith and content to 


accomplished. I amsure you would 
not grudge a single effort or 
thought or dollar you have so liber- 
ally put into this work, and I even 
think you would be impelled to give 
more. I presume you often say to 
each other in the multitude of mis- 
sionary appeals what is the church 


doing; what-is the Valdez church 


doing; how many conversions have 
yon had and when will self-support 
come! 

Let me tell you frankly that the 


sow and let another reap for some 
time tocome. It is not a question 
of doing more for Valdez; you are 
doing all that is possible. The ques- 
tion is will you be patient and wait; 
and the second question is this: You 
must settle with the Master whether 
you can afford to continue spending 
so much time and money and labor 
to save even a few of these wild and 
careless and often degraded menand 
women for whom Christ died. Of 
one thing I am certain, the faith 


on of | hardly per- and love of New England Christians 
who have sown the frontiers of the | 
had when I came here two years country with mission churches and = 
ago. When will the church be self- the money and labor and prayer that — 
supporting? I do not know. The _ have been put inthe work can never 


be lost, for I believe Christ’s word. 
Luke 18:29—30. 


people are poor, very poor, and our 
running expenses are heavy, especi- 
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SHA LL WE RETREAT? 


In THE LIGHT OF Fan BUILDING 
Up Tue Kincpom or Curist, WHicH Way SHALL 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF 
America Move? 


By Don O. SHELTON. 


home mission movement. 

The way was admirably opened at a 
recent meeting in Boston. It was called at the 
suggestion of Dr. F. E. Emrich, and was 
attended by pastors and laymen, by representa- 
tives of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and-of the New England auxiliaries. 
There was a free and hearty conference on the 
importance of adopting a co-operative plan, by 
the vigorous prosecution of which the Congre- 
gational. Home Missionary Society might be 
: enabled to close its fiscal year without debt. 
Uxiry or Action In substance, the final and unanimous decis- 
‘ion was: That all Congregational churches in 
ereater America be invited to co-operate in 
contributing an amount sufficient to enable the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society to 
close the present year without debt, and that 
those present pledge their hearty support and 
co-operation in a united campaign for the accom- 
plishment of this great object. It was agreed, 
also, that this plan should be recommended to 
the Executive Committees of all the auxiliaries, 
to home missionary committees in all the west- 
ern and southern states, and to the Executive 
Committee of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The detailed plan adopted at this meeting 
was submitted to the executive committee of 
‘the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
last week and was 


“HERE ts now a splendid advance 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


An UNEXCELLED 
OpporRTUNITY 


Vast INTERESTS 
INVOLVED 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Ess—ENTIAL 


Thus there is inaugurated one of the most 
important undertakings the Congregationalists 
of America have ever been asked to engage in. 

We have anunequalled chance to redemon- 
strate our faith, our courage, and our Christian 
strength. In the prosecution of this great work 
we have an opportunity, not merely to extol, 
but to emulate the Christian faith and zeal of 
our foretathers. 

No man, no denomination, can live long on 
past triumphs. The heart-beats of Congrega- 
tional home missions will rapidly grow fainter 


tion goes on much longer. 
This is the vital point: Have the men and 


women in the Congregational churches of America 
that measure of faith, zeal, and self-sacrifice re- 
quired for the tremendous evangelizing and Chris- 
tianizing work now necded in America ¢ 

It Congregational home missions wane the 
denomination will decay. When any branch 
of the church of Christ ceases to grow it begins 
to die. As long as the life of Christ is in it, it 
will develop. 

Every wide interest represented by Congre- 
gationalism will decline if Congregational home 
missions decline. 

All of our détionminational benevolent socie- 
ties are sustained almost exclusively by churches 


Congregational Home Miussionary Society. 
The highest interests of all these societies are 
wrapped up in those of our Home Missionary 
Society. Their enlarging efficiency 1s depend- 
ent on home mission statesmanship, ageressive- 
ness and enlargement. We must heed the tact 


not permanently reach out with the Gospel while 
a paralysis creeps over the body. 
Ike must act now. 


It the Congregational Home Missionary 


denomination will be prepared to meet one of 


and soon stop entirely it the process: of amputa- | 


that have been founded and supported by the 


that an arm ot the Congregational church can-} 


Society is enabled to close this year debtless the 
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SHALL WE RETREAT 


Frienps BEGINNING 
To RESPOND 


Tue He tp or 


Pastors ReQuireD. 


the most magnificent home mission opportuni- 
ties in American history. | 

Good words, good wishes, good sentiments, 
are insufficient. ‘These, plus deeds, by pastors 
ot churches large and small, and by every Con- 
eregationalist in America, will save the day. 

That the right spirit prevails to an encourag- 
ing degree is shown by sympathetic expressions 
ina larsre number of letters trom many sections 
ot Beevicd: Here are two. Mr. William 
Shaw, treasurer of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, sends a helpful personal contri- 
bution and this gratifying message : 


I presented the matter of an offering to home 
missions to our Sunday school yesterday, and 
they decided to make a special offering. dy 
own class of young men voted to give up the exchange 
of Christmas gifts and put the joney into this special 
offering for our devoted home missionaries, 

‘One who knows the character and quality of 
the work that the men who are building their 
lives into our frontier work are doing, is moved 
to cry out, ‘*‘ How long, O Lord, how long” will 
our well-to-do churches permit the present condi- 
tion of affairs to exist? I hope that relief may 
soon come to the society and to the men at the 
front, who, of all men, ought to receive their 
meager salaries promptly. - | 


The tollowing message brings to mind the 
earnest commendation, by the Master, of one 
who, long ago, did what she could: 


I am a widow with little rheans. I feel deeply 
grieved over the depleted condition of your treas- 
ury. My prayer is that Christians may make a 
generous response. Please accept the enclosed 
Was I wish I had more to send. | 


| 


The sympathy and the enthusiastic co-opera-- 


tion of every Congregational pastor in America 
is absolutely essential. With the whole-hearted, 
ardent efforts of the pastors of all our churches, 
large and small, this essential and tremendous 
undertaking can be put through. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


THE Co-oPERATION 
OF ALL REQUIRED 


FaitH, WITHOUT 
Works, 1s Deap 


And there is also required the prompt and 
vigorous and constant personal aid 

Ot every church officer, 

Of every Sunday school superintendent, 

Ot every missionary committee, 

Ot every Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 

Ot every church member, and 

Ot every Sunday-school scholar. 

‘There is needed $270,000 in spECIAL GIFTS. 
It is absolutely necessary that the regular géfts 
ot churches and individuals to the auxiliaries 
and the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety be tully maintained. An average ex¢ra gift 
ot fifty cents trom each resident member of 
Congregational churches would set free our 
great National Home Missionary Society for 
unhampered and enlarged Christian enterprise. 

By the united, prayertul, determined zeal of 
all, this vast, crippling burden can be removed 
and our great home mission cause go forward. 

Will you co-operate earnestly and steadfastly 
with the committee in your state? 

Will you make your personal gift as large as 
you can? 

Let us cheerfully and unhesitatingly make 
possible a renewed and greatly augmented evan- 
gelizing and Christianizing crusade by the Con- 
gregational churches of America. 

Let us again show our taith by our works. 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Herewith find $......... , being a special con- 
tribution to the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


Again the City 


N CALLING fresh attention to 
| the Problem of the City, grateful 
recognition should be made of 
agencies actively employed in its so- 
lution. The discussions of the past 
decade by the pulpit, the press, and 
on home missionary platforms, have 
borne fruit. City settlements have 
multiplied; city missionary  socie- 
ties of long standing have doubled 
the number of their workers and 
new ones have been organized. There 
is scarcely a large city church which 
has not its branch in some destitute 


quarter, conducted by a consecrated . 


band of helpers, and supported by 
generous gifts from the main church. 
Church extension societies have in- 
creased rapidly and many a church 
home has been erected in needy dis- 
tricts as the visible sign of their 
activity. 

All this, and more, is true, and 
cause for devout gratitude. Yet, it 
is also true that these remedies faith- 
fully applied have not overtaken the 
disease. The city continues, not 
only to grow, but to outgrow all 
Protestant efforts for its spiritual 
betterment. The supreme need in 
city regeneration is the establish- 
ment of the only permanent remed- 
ial agency known among men or re- 
vealed from Heaven—the Church of 
Christ. No community was ever 
permanently bettered without the 
church as its spiritual nucleus. Many 
forms of help have value, but unless 
they eventuate in the visible church 
of Christ, with its Heaven born ordi- 
nances and institutions, the value is 
at best temporary and evanescent. 
Our home missionary societies have 
discovered this truth by many vic- 
tories and by some defeats. Their 
progress in the work of evangelizing 
this country is registered by the 
planting of churches and by churches 


only. All of labor or. 


money that did not produce the 
church as an ultimate fruit have 
proved to be labor and money thrown 
away. 
Can churches be gathered and sup- 

ported in the lower wards of great. 
cities? That they can be is proved 
by the fact that they have been. 

Such churches exist and their bene- 
fits are immeasurable. Can they be 
multiplied ? That is a question too, 
large for present discussion. Yet, 

we have a strong hope that the pres- 
ent gracious drawing together of) 
churches of many names under the 
banner of federation may be the 
beginning of a grand ‘advance in 
city regeneration. The districting 
and visitation of submerged wards 
are indispensable preliminaries, and. 
they are being well done. First of 
all the facts. But when, on a basis 
of actual knowledge, every Protes- 
tant church shall have its district 
for whose watch and care it shall be 
held responsible, its garden; to be 
cherished and cultivated as though 
it were the garden of the Lord, to 
be visited, counselled, taught, ‘in- 
spired by personal sympathy, gath- 
ered into some corporate form which 
by wise leading shall eventually de- 
velop into a living church of God, 


then the redemption of the city will | 


be near. 


An Immigration 


Five hundred intelligent, earnest, 
broad-visioned gathered at 
Madison Square Garden concert hall 
and spent three December days in 
discussing all sides of the Immigra- 
tion Problem. Most of them were 
appointed by their State Governors 
and a majority of states and terri- 
tories, including Hawaii, was repre- 
sented. The leading missionary so- 
cieties, which have a vital interest 
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in the question were also invited to 
send delegates. In this group of five 
hnndred were to be seen United 
States senators and_ representa- 
tives. well-known publicists, college 
presidents, leading editors, promi- 
nent lawyers and clergymen and 
well-known labor leaders. A. visit 
to Ellis Island, and a few speeches 
of welcome over, and the business 
began. 

Were any signs of panic visible? 
None whatever, though more than 
a million immigration have made 
Past? a recérd year.. Was 
any hatred of the foreigner ex- 
hibited? None whatever. Was 


‘any fear? Only of the Chinese 


coolie, of the pauper, the diseased 
and the criminal. Was the old cry 
for the Americans” 
Meard’? | Not to speak of. Just a 
taint of demagogism was exhibited 
by the labor leaders over the Chi- 
nese question ; but it found nothing 
to feed upon ina conference which 
was obviously. most friendly in 
every way to the American laborer. 
The whole discussion was temperate, 
able, discriminating, thorough ; the 
result formulated in a few concise 
resolutions was favorable to the 
present immigration laws with cer- 
tain amendments and _ additions. 
Ellis Island, as one speaker put it, 
should be removed to the chief ports 
of embarkation and the tests applied 
now at the landing should be applied 
before the starting. ‘There was also 
a distinct sentiment in favor of some 
method looking to a wiser and wider 
distribution of the foreign element. 
It is made sufficiently plain by this 
representative body that the people 
of the United States are not afraid 
of decent immigration. 


William H. Wanamaker 


The death of Mr. Wanamaker is a loss 
which must be felt mure and more as the 
days go on. Those who honored him only 


asa successful merchant know little of the | 


real man; the simplicity of his faith, his 
pureness of heart, his brotherliness and 
good will, and above all his devoted attach- 
ment to the Central Church of Philadelphia 


MISSIONARY. 


which he loved as the old Jew loved the 
stones of the Holy City. Next to his love 
of church stood his love of country, and 
of all home missionary work for its redemp- 
tion. As a member of the executive com- 
mittee, he seldom took an active part in 
the discussions of that body. But he was 
an acute listener, and a few calm words, at 
the close of the discussion, from him, re- 
vealed how closely and dispassionately he 
had followed the debate, and how clearly 
his mind had reached an unprejudiced and 
practical conclusion. His wealth was to him 
a trust for the kingdom of God, and in 
more than one home missionary emergency 
it was freely and generously disposed. 
Among the last acts of his life was a pledge 
of $5,000 for the present indebtedness of 
the treasury. The esteem and honor in 
which he was held are sincerely expressed 
in the following action of the Executive 
Committee: 


we have heard with 
\) \ deep regret of the death of our 
Jormer associate and friend, 
Mr. Welliam H. Wanamaker, of Phila- 
Ielphia, and are moved to express our 
hearty sympathy with the family and 
church so grrevously afflicted; wherefore 
Resolved, that we recognized in Mr. 
Wanamaker a man of unusually clear 
perceptions, generous tmpitlses, staunch 
tutegrity and great wisdom, with whom tt 
was a joy to be associated in the work of 
the Kingdom. He gave to the problems of 


this society, and to various interests of the 


denomination the best that was in him. 
counsels were alwavs sound, his sym- 
pathies wide and deep, his gifts frequent 
and liberal. We trusted in him and relted 
upon him. Hts death causes us to realise 
anew that such devoted laborers are few. 

Resolved, that we spread upon our rec- 
ords this sincere expression of our esteci 
Jor him, and of our sense of loss in his 
death, and that we convey to his family, 
and to his pastor and friends in the Cen- 
tralChurch, the assurance of our brotherly 
regard and our earnest prayer. iVe be- 
seeth the God and Father of us all to com- 
fort and sustain them and to send forth 
more such laborers into his vineyard. 

By the Executive Committee. 

New Vork, December 4, 1905. 
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our cities. 


see this. 


| plants. 


TIMELY TRUTHS-TERSELY TOLD 


What Are We Doing in the City? 


UCH, but not enough. The 
world has written failure 


across the face of our work. 
Look at the little company of Chris- 


tian workers trying to bind our cities _ 


to the throne of God! Do they not 
remind you of a band of children 


armed with brooms trying to sweep 


back the incoming tides? What are 
our churches but tiny islands round 
which there thunders a sea lashed 
into fury by the winds which blow 
from the vast caverns of the prime- 
val instincts of the heart. Oh, the 
city! What shall we do with it? In 
its atmosphere American ideals are 
disintegrated. Initsrush and thun- 
der American institutions are in 
progress of decay. Under its wheels 
both the home and the church are in 
danger of being ground to powder. 
What shall wedowiththecity? That 
is the great problem of this century. 
No home missionary society can hold 
the confidence of thoughtful men 
which does not go to work, first of 
all, with the bulk of its resources, on 
If the city is lost the na- 
tion is doomed. No country is safe 
with its city in the hands of the 
enemy. If Christianity fails in the 
city it fails everywhere. The world 


has no use fora religion which fails 
at the point of supremest importance. 


The city must be cleansed, or, like 
a mighty heart, it will keep on pump- 
ing poison through every artery and 


vein of the body of our national life. 


Christian men of wealth will some 
They have their eyes 
on other things just now. They are 
buying up railroad systems and 
steamship lines and oil fields and 
The world is astonished 
by the number of things these men 
can hold in their hands. But: the 
day is coming when they shall hear 


- children. 


a voice saying: ‘“Go into the ith 
and it shall be told you what you 
must do.” And, obedient to the 
heavenly vision, they will pick up 
our slums and wash them clean. 
They will take up the poisoned 
houses along the alleys and crush 


them into dust and build in their 


places houses fit to be the houses of 
men. ‘They will develop the city 
church intoa magnificent institution 


with a score of ministers anda hun- 


dred deaconesses and a regiment of 
trained workers, and we shall some 
day sing without blushing, ‘‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers, Marching 
as to War.” For war it. is, and we 


can never win a battle with the forces 


now in the field. 


the ik 


New York. 


The Slum and the City 


In the city slum we find an excep- 
tional percentage of foreigners. We 
find there an exceptionally large per- 
centage of illiterates, 
ally large proportion of saloons, an 
exceptional amount of poverty. In 
the city we find an exceptional 
amount of crime. If Pennsylvania 
is fairly representative of the United 
States. and I know no reason why it 
should not be, there are from seven 
to nine times as much crime to a 
given population in the city as in the 
country. Here in the slum are born 
Think of what heredity 
they come, and into what environ- 
ment—chi Idren born of drunkenness 
and lust, whose welcome into the 
world is a curse, whose lullabies are 
blasphemies, whose caresses are 
kicks, whose examples are vice and 
crime! Bishop South hassaid: ‘‘ The 
child has a right-to be born, not 


an exception- 
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damned into the world.” Howmany 
children there are who, by reason of 
such heredity and such énvironment, 
are doubly damned into :the world! 
They are as sure to live a diseased 
life of soul and body as the laws of 
nature are sure. 

Here is the problem of the slum 
which is the problem of the city. 
Sulphur and saltpeter and charcoal 
are each one non-explosive, but 
together they make gunpowder. 
Neither ignorance nor vice is revolu- 
tionary it it be quite comfortable, 
nor is wretchedness revolutionary 
provided it be controlled by intelli- 
gence and conscience. But igno- 
rance and vice and wretchedness 
united constitute social dynamite, 
and the city is its magazine, waiting 


_ the casual spark to burst into terrific 


destruction. There is the problem 
of the slum and it is the problem of 
the city. Isthecity fit to rule the 
nation and determine our destiny? 


New York. 


What is the Remedy? 


In 1848 Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote these prophetic warning 
words: 


‘*T look upon the size of certain 
American cities, and especially upon 
the nature of their population, as a 
real danger which threatens the fu- 


ture security of the democratic re- 


publics of the new world, and I ven- 
ture to predict that they will perish 
from this circumstance, unless the 
government succeeds in creating an 
armed force, which, while it remains 
under the control of the majority of 
the nation, will be independent of 
the town population and able to re- 
press its excesses.” 

At that time seven-eighths of the 


population lived in the country or 
country towns; now nearly one-third 


of our population livesin large cities. 


Then the industry of the nation was 
still chiefly agricultural; now mining 
and manufactures have changed the 
nature of labor, the character of the 
laborer, and the relations between 
the laborer andthecapitalist. Then 
wealth was still equally distributed; 
there were few paupers and few mil- 
lionaires. Now we have millionaires 
who count their wealth by the hun- 
dred millions, and monopoly controls 


the nerves and the muscles of the. 


nation in controlling its telegraph 
and its railroads. Then our great 
domain was still open to the home- 
stead settler; now we have given of 
it an area three times as great as that 
of Great Britain to railroad corpora- 
tions, have allowed a hierarchy as 
unscrupulous as it is astute to seize 
on other immense areas, and have 
suffered millions more of its broad 
acres to be fenced in by domestic 
and foreign feudal lords, without a 
shadow of title, except that which 
their cowboy retainers give them. 
Then communism was almost un- 
known. Now Proudhon’s doctrine 


‘that property is theft is the avowed 


secret organizations 


platform of 


which denounce all law and order. 


and threaten civilization in Germany, 
France, England and America. 

De Tocqueville was a true prophet 
of danger, but he was not a true 
prophet of remedy. 
tricts cannot repress disorder in our 
cities. The farmers will not leave 
their uncultivated fields to protect 
the palaces of the city princes from 
pillage. One-half the workers of 
America are wage-workers; they can- 
not be kept in order by the other 
half. We cannot repress disorder; 
we must remove itscause. The rem- 
edy for socialism is Christian social- 
ism. The antidote to ‘‘ Property is 
theft’ is the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Law must 
curtail the powerof monopoly. That 
is the work of the Christian states- 
men. Love must educate the laborer. 
That is the work of the Christian 
church. 


The rtiral dis- . 


The perpetuation of the 
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‘republic depends on -the educated 


conscience and the enlightened self- 
interest of all its citizens. We must 
educate that conscience and _ en- 
lighten self-interest. If we do not 
wish to see the plowshares beaten 
back into swords and the pruning- 
hooks into spears, the law must go 
forth out of Zion, even the law of 
God, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem, even the. word of his gos- 
pel. The church and the _ school- 
house are our only standing army. 
Our churches must be planted where 
God’s providence has planted our 


great populations—in great 


cities, and they cannot be self-organ- 
ized nor at first self- supporting. 


New York. 


A New Situation 


The problem of the churches of 
America to-day is the American city ; 
and the kind of character and des- 
tiny ahead of this republic is to be 
determined by the way with which 
we go about the solution of this 


problem. Whatever the problem 
may have been when the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was organized and 
its policy defined, the problem to-day 
is the city. Whatever was the zone 
of most need and danger then, the 
city is the zone of most need and 
most danger now. Here, and not 
elsewhere, is the point where the 


stress of battle rages—the battle 
which is to determine whether the 


sacred institutions which our fathers 


planted in faith and defended with | 


their blood shall perish or survive. 

Such, in my humble judgment, is 
the emergency which confronts the 
church of America to-day; an emer- 


gency which clearly defines her im- 
mediate duty—a duty unspeakably 
urgent and awfully serious. The 
problem before us is attracting the 
attention and absorbing the thought 
of many men and women outside of 
the church, whose interest is bounded 
altogether by the horizon of time, 
and whose efforts are only of the 
nature of sociological experiment, 


But I respectfully submit that the 


problem is one which the church of 
Jesus Christ alone can solve. When 
the humanitarian and the social re? 
former have had their say and spoker 


their last words about shorter hours 


and healthier homes, and public gar- 
dens and public parks, and public 
baths and. free libraries, and free 
lectures and free art galleries and 
free concerts; about education and 
legislation and sanitation and arbi- 
tration, and propos2 these things as 
the necessary and all-sufficient means 
of social and civic redemption, then > 
the church steps in and_ says: 
Ladies and gentlemen, these things 
which you propose as a remedy are 
only a result; they are not a produc? 
ing power, but only the product of a 
power lying farther back and deeper - 
down; they are not a cause at all; 
but a consequence of the energy of 
Christ working through his church 
in the world. There never was a 
wrong righted, nor a social abuse 
abolished, nor a_ beneficent law 
adopted, nor a successful movement | 
inaugurated for the uplifting of men, 
nor the purification of society, or for 
the softening of hard conditions, that 
was not due to the energy of Christ 
and the gospel of Christ working in 
the hearts of men. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
WHAT OTHERS DO! 


WHAT CAN /’E DO? 


: ‘HE Master ordered this work and I speak for Him. 
Listen! *‘We must work the works of Him that sent 
me while it is day, for the night cometh when no man 

can work.” It’s getting on toward noon or night! How is 

your work? Nearly finished? 

How about that mission study class? When will you 
stop talking about it and s/art it? 

What really awakened or greatly deepened your interest 
in home missions? A sentence, a sermon, a fact, a condition— 
tell me what it wasand let me pass it on to others. It may do 
for others what it did for you. Remember, I am looking for 
more of those delightfully informal letters, addressed Toledo, 
Ohio, with ‘‘ Home Mission Work” in the lower, left-hand 
corner of the envelope. 

Let me tell you about one I received this month from 
Northfield, Massachusetts. (The writer says she was quite a 
girl when my wife used to run about under the dining room 
table at her father’s house)! It’s a letter with a plan and also 
generous help: 

‘‘T read a quotation in the Woman’ s department and will connect 

it with Isaiah 65:24. 


‘“ The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy 
That day, and wondered how 

A plowman, singing at his work, had prayed: 
‘Lord help them now! 

And while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 

The need of the home missionaries is great. I am not doing anv- 
thing worthy of note in the line of work but in connection with this ap- 
peal or as a resuit I send you ten cents, promising on the thirteenth 
day of each month for one year to send that amount as EXTRA and 
in no way to hinder my othe r offerings to the Society. 

May many of the Lord’s children raise the prayer, ‘Lord help them 
woz’ and at the same time cast in ‘the widow’s mite,’ or out of their 
abundance cast in more. 

If at any time it is convenient to send the whole amount pledged I 
will do so and add to it the postage saved. 


Now isn’t that a fine gift—begins on the ¢hzrtcenth of 
the month, too. Wouldn't you like to join the ‘‘ Thir- 


teenthers?”’ Remember, they give extra, over and above. 


other pledges. Suppose five hundred Endeavor Societies did 
the same. That would more than pay a home missionary’s 
salary for a year. There are five hundred societies which 
could pay twenty-five cents a month erfra. That would put 
three or four workers into needy places to preach the gospel. 

And if your society is not giving anything to home mis- 
sions now, your entire gift would be an extra. Can’t youdo 
it? Can’t we find five thousand people who will do something 
extra? Read Luke 17:7-10 very carefullv. 
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I hope that you will make this page a clearing house of 
plans and promises. We can divide our difficulties and multi- 
ply our effectiveness by sharing them with others. One good 
plan in one society is worth $2.00, more or less, for the King- 
dom. In one thousand societies it may be worth $2,000. To 
know that a little society averages $1 per year per member for 
missions may set your society at work. So pass on your plans 
and let others try them. 7 

‘“They say’”’ thatour immigrants are a burden to the 
country and are willing to be helped. They should have heard 
the protest of a Russian Jew, O/¢nd, in his class oration on 
graduation from the Ohio School for the Blind when he made 
a vigorous plea against the proposed law pensioning the blind, 
on the ground that it would tend to pauperize them and unfit 
them for the independence which helpful citizenship demanded. 

The first of the year is a good time to present and in- 
augurate larger plans for missionary work in your society and 
church. How much more will youdo than piously wish you 
could do more? It takes brain sweat, heart strain and prayer 
plus work to do things. Don’t be lazy or faithless. 


Yours, 


A KINDLY PROITE 


It is seldom that any statement made by our excellent 

contemporary, 7e Muisstonary Herald, seems open to criticism. 

But the following paragraphs, in the December number, 
because of what they imply, seem objectionable: 


For the second session of the class which has already studied ‘‘ Day- 
break” and the Congregational sequel, ‘‘A History of the American Board 
Missions in Africa,” by Dr. Judson Smith, a choice of text books is avail- 

able. Of these the ‘Price’ of Africa’. easily takes precedence as a bio- 
graphical course on Africa. The Japan and China text-books, *‘ Sunrise 
in the Sunrise Kingdom,” are still available, and are always practicable 
for class use because of the increasing prominence of those countries. 

In case further study of missions is not demanded by existing con- 
ditions, there is always the alternative of definite and systematic Bible 
study. 

- In brief, the writer says: (1) If you have just finished 
studying foreign missions then, (2) study foreign missions 
again; but (3) if you do not study foreign missions again this 
season, then study the Bible. We heartily commend the sug- 
gestion regarding Bible study, | 


BUT 

Why is the place of home mission study in Congregational 
young people’s societies ignored? 

Tue Home Missionary urges both hbabe and foreign 
mission study in every young people’s organization. 
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THE DESTINY OF AMERICA 


Piimm MARCH OF A NATION 


BY Wev. W. Jorpaxn, D.D. 


Clinton, Massachusetts 


ATIONS march, as well as 
armies. They march in their 
gradual advance into the pos- 

session of their-own new, uncon- 
quered territory. And it is such a 
march that this American nation has 
made across this continent, from 
ocean to ocean; one of the greatest 
movementsand most significant spec- 
tacles of all history; fraught with 
so much of meaning for the world! 
The traveler across the continent 
westward to-day, follows the trail of 
that marching nation; and sees some 
sights, learns some lessons, which al- 
most startle him with their magni- 
tude. It is with the desire that you 


may see some of these things, receive 


their message, that I write. Evena 
flying survey from a railway train, of 
the vast areas, great cities, immense 
resources of this country, almost 
overwhelms one!. They represent an 
empire in the making and already 
wonderful in the making, but on its 
way to afar more: marvelous future 


and destiny in the hand of God! And 


always there js with us the realiza- 


tion that we follow the footsteps of 


the fathers, pushing westward, as if 
in obedience to that divine com- 
mand of old: ‘‘ Speak to the child- 
ren of Israel that they go forward!”’ 

My own journey began at Wor- 
cester, and at once there followed 
that panoramic view of changing 
country and products one. gets 
from a railway train. A _ stop of 
a day in the big, busy, smoky city of 
Cleveland, and then we were off 
again across the miles of rich, flat 
cornfields of Indiana and Illinois up 
to Chicago, the great city of the cen- 


tral west. The country, products, 


towns here are so different from New | 


England, as to be like another coun- 
try. | 

We had come through a section 
which represents the first stage of 
the nation’s march. From the east- 
ern seaboard the American people 
pushed westward to New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. From 
Virginia and Pennsylvania out to 
Kentucky and southern Ohio. It is 
not so long in American history 
since these central states were the 
frontier. In general they followed 
the parallels of latitude. You re- 
member the story well. It was very 
impressive, that march into the 
wilderness; and on the northern par- 
allels the sons and daughters of New 
England, colonists from Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, were the original 
pioneers in the western reserve and 
further on. Butan itinerant preacher 
is always interested in religious in- 
fluences and conditions. 

As we look at these states we re- 
member that those pioneers carried 
their household gods and _ tradi- 
tions with them. ‘They were really 
God’s children of Israel going for- 
ward. They began to lay the foun- 


dations of new states with the same 


industry and thrift, with the patriot- 
ism and piety, with the education 
and religion they had practiced at 
home. They believed that that na- 
tion is blessed, and that alone, whose 
God isthe Lord. These alone made 
these large central states what they 
are, strong, conservative, essentially 


religious. A different population 


has since swept in; but these were 
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a true state without them. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 


The school house 
You cannot build 
With 
them, with education and religion, 
you can shape any people! 

Merely a glance at Chicago re- 
veals the great metropolis of the in- 
terior; the power of its immense 
wealth in its mighty buildings and 
streets thronged but not the distinct 
stamp of eastern traditions to-day. 
Many churches, great religious en- 
terprises, a fine type of energetic 
Christianity; but with it a certain 


the foundations. 
and the church! 


recklessness in the tone of the city’s. 


life. 

The second stage of my journey 
was from Chicago across Illinois and 
the great Mississippi into my native 


state of Iowa, for a brief visit with 


relatives and triends. Then it fol- 
lowed the Mississippi waterway 
northward to Minnesota and Minne- 
apolis. Minneapolis is a clean, pros- 
perous, well-built city with great 
elevators .and flouring-milis, the 
flour center of the country. But it 
isalsoa religious center, with strong 
churches, and the Sunday was given 
up to the American Board rallies in 
all of the Congregational churches. 
Next morning, in a special train of 
ten cars which came through from 
Boston, we started westward and 
traveled continuously for four days 


and nights until we reached the. 


coast. The forefathers crossed the 


country on foot and in wagons. As 


boy I remember the long line of 
prairie schooners going west through 
Iowa. Their descendants cross in 
Pullman cars, and even that was not 


entirely easy. I cannot give you the 


details of this journey but it followed 
the trail of the pioneers, and of the 
multitudes who followed them, con- 
tinually pushing the red man back, 
and the frontier farther on. There 
is something indescribably impres- 
sive in this gradual but irresistible 
march. ‘‘ Forward!” is the watch- 
word! 

When the American nation crossed 
the Mississippi another distinct stage 


of the great westward journey was 


reached. Some of those pioneers 
were the parents who were mak; 
ing a second march from the central 
west, some their children; some were 
foreigners seeking the new world int 
the northwest; many were immi- 
grants from: northern Europe, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Germany, an in- 
telligent and industrious substantial 
population. Across Nebraska and 
Kansas they poured in trains of 
white- -topped. wagons and later in 
the Dakotas, Montana and Wy omy 
ing. The Northern Pacific railroad, 
which we took from Minneapolis 


westward, follows that line of march 


and traverses the greatest grain field 
of the world. We have left the 
corn fields of Illinois and Iowa for 
the wheat fields of Minnesota and 
Dakota, so immense that these two 
states have been called ‘the bread 
basket of the world.”” In 1904 they 
cultivated 9,906,530 acres of wheat 
and produced 122,236,449 bushels, 
valued at $103,112,179. 

I wish I could help you see heel 
hundreds of miles of prairie, level as 
the floor and nothing but wheat, 
wheat, wheat, as far as the eye 
could reach. It was threshing time, 
and we had a flying panorama of 
great steam threshing machines at 
work on the fields of these vast 
farms, stacks of burning straw 
everywhere. ‘and grain bags, piles high 
to remain for days, if might be, upon 
the dry ground. The amount of 
bread here grown for the world stag: 
gers the mind. It reminds one of 
Christ's 
of life toa he world, of his feed- 
ing of the multitudes beside the lake, 
of his words: ‘‘ This bread is my 
flesh which I will give for the life of 
the world.”’ 

But what of the religious tdcous’ in 
this country?) These great areas are, 


dotted here and there with little - 


churches. At places like Yankton 
and Fargo Christian colleges are 
training the young people of that 
country. At Fargo we were given 


s great plan to give the bread 
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a reception by Christian people, who 
said their city and stateare products 
of the faith of eastern people. You 
learn what a_ noble, heroic work 
home missions have done, striving to 
shepherd the people scattered over 
the prairies, and what immense work 
remains to be done. Let us honor 
and support the home missionary 
who endures the dangers and priva- 
tions of the frontier to preach Christ 
and minister to men. 

Our railroad ran across this grain 
belt into the grazing and ranch 
country of Montana. We passed 
Medora in North Dakota, where 
President Roosevelt has a ranch and 
where, as they phrase it out there, 
‘he learned to be a rough rider on 
the hurricane deck of a broncho.”’ 

The third section of our journey 
might be called the mountain section, 
from middle Montana and Idaho to 
the coast. Excepting large areas in 
Washington and Oregonand the fer- 
tile strips on-the western seaboard, 
there are but a series of mountain 
ranges and valleys. Here is the sec- 
tion of great mineral wealth. Our 
line of road runs through Butte, a 
sizeable city, yet a mining camp 
with two-thirds of the population 
under ground. The more scattered 
and rougher population which fills 
these ranches and mining camps is of 
course harder to evangelize and 
reach with the kingdom of God. 
Ralph Connor’s story, ‘‘ Black 


Rock,” gives some idea of this work. 


We appreciate something of what 
it meant for the pioneers to pene- 
trate these wildernesses and climb 
these mountains. At Walla Walla, 
Washington, our train stopped for 
several hours to do honor to the 
memory of Marcus Whitman, the in- 
trepid Christian pioneer who went 
back across the continent, then a 


wilderness, almost alone, and laid 


before the President information 
which saved the great areas of Wash- 
ington and Oregon in this country. 
I shall never forget the evening, just 
at sunset, when our train paused 


. shall win America for Christ. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


opposite to where his simple lonely 
monument stands upon a hill and 
where he sleeps in the bosom of the 
great territory he saved to his coun- 
try. His grave seemed to tell the 
story of that which has been done 
for the West. It was the faith and 
consecration of such men that laid 
the foundations of Christian com- 
monwealths in the far West. 


The next morning, after having | 


traversed twelve states and approxi- 
mately 3,300 miles, our train came 
to a halt at Seattle, Queen City of 
the Pacific coast. 

You ask me what impressions are 
strongest after this sweep across the 
continent. First, that in America 
we have a country marvelous, al- 
most beyond description, in extent, 
in the variety of its surface and 
character, its products, and: in the 
immensity of its resources. It rep- 
resents to-day the march of a nation 
which has moved steadily onward, 
pushing its frontier before it till that 
frontier became the shores of the 
Pacific. In its progress it cleared 
great areas, subdued nature, builded 
cities, carved empires out of the 
wilderness, and, railroads. 
bound ocean to ocean. ‘‘ Westward 
the star of empire takes its way.”’ 
My second impression was of the 
tremendous responsibility and debt of 
gratitude which the people of such 
a country owe to the God who has 


given them. such a home and 
heritage. My third impression 
was of the vast and vital con- 


flict which must be waged to save 
this country for God, and establish 
his kingdom within it. As we think 
of the antagonistic forces it is clear- 
ly asuperhuman task. The saving 
of America can’ be accomplished in 
only one way. Thechildren of Israel 
must go forward as of old with 
faith and determination to take the 
land for God. Every one of us should 
have a part, first, by giving our own 
selves tothe Lord, and then by seek- 
ing a place in that grand work which 
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FROM THE FRONT 


Through the Missionary’s Eyes 


N NO place is the home mission- 

| ary more welcome than in the 
lonely farms and settlements 
scattered over the wide range of 
mountain and stream which consti- 
tute so many fields. The long dis- 
tances between neighbors, the diff- 
culties of mountain travel compelling 
one to double his tracks so often, has 
suggested to some that the work is 
not made good by the results, but 
they do not know or see what is the 


missionary’s privilege to know and 
see. Says Rev. R. D. Nicholls of 
Kalama, Washington: 


The visit of the missionary means very 
often the only religious service for weeks 
or months, and is the only neighborly touch 
with the great outside world that some may 
know fora year. Oftenatrip to the moun- 
tains is made necessary by a funeral or a 
sick call, or possibly, a wedding, up in some 
lonely settlement; whatever it is, it gives 
occasion to cement friendships and encour- 
age faith; also, to visit some few who live 
further out and to help them by justa word 
of encouragement and cheer, by the sing- 
ing of a hymn, perhaps, by a word of 
prayer, by a cheerful good-by and a prom- 
ise toreturn. 

Occasionally we are delighted to discover 
some previous acquaintance which clears 
the way quickly for closer fellowship and 
helpful confidence. For instance: On my 
last trip I met a young man, who had just 
come to this part of the country. His face 
seemed familiar to me. Upon inquiring, I 
discovered that Ihad met him at the Gener- 
al Hospital, at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
four yearsago. He was a wounded soldier 
just home from the Philippines. I was 
Visiting and ministering as army depart- 
ment secretary of the Y. M.C. A. Here 
was a splendid chance to keep a grip on 
that fellow, and you may be sure such an 
‘angle of opportunity ” will be used to the 
best advantage. On the same trip, I meta 
farmer and wife who came from the same 
part of the old world as myself. Our pleas- 
ure was intensified to discover that we both 
_ knew the same people in the old country. 

This opened up the way to confidences and 
the opportunity to speak the right word 


‘is no religious service or Sunday school to . 


lis, Indiana, gives the following 


which I am sure will have effect in that 
home. | | 
‘‘T am not afraid of you,” was the greet- | 


ing of a little boy as he ran to grasp my | 


hands and lead me to the house, telling me » 
all the while about his dogs and flowers. 
Of course, we must not neglect an oppor- | 
tunity like this, so story after story of the | 
man, Christ Jesus, is told, verses of hymns > 
are sung and quickly learned by the child, » 
and we felt that good seed had been sown ;' 
in that young life as we heard the wistful . 
longing expressed in the ‘‘‘Wish I could go | 
to Sunday school” as we parted. This is . 
one of the many homes where the day of — 
rest is forgotten, a community where Sun- | 
day has no meaning, and where, alas, there | 


offset the deplorable effects of Sabbath | 
desecration. | | 


Hard Won Fruit 4: 

Rev. A. F. C. Kirchner of Granby, | 
Missouri, after patient labor in his © 
field, is enabled at last to write: . 
Our work is beginning to méan something J 
here. Much has been done that cannot be _ 
measured by statistics. Yetitcounts. To | 
a careful observer it is apparent that | 


men .who shunned the preacher when 
came here do not shun him now; they | 


even invite him to go walking, riding, ; 
hunting, fishing, and visiting. They | 
court fellowship, not only with him, | 


but with the people, and the church is« 
not sneered at as it once was. They. 
have begun to realize that it is a live 
thing among them, and that it attempts to 
minister in practical ways, which increases 
their respect for it. I hear such comments 
as these: ‘‘ Well, I like that in you.” ‘‘It 
has not been so seen in Granby before.”’ 
The people appeared to be afraid at first, 
and no church can do a good work under | 
any such conditions. Unstableness is our | 
great enemy. It hurts everything. The > 
occupation of the miner is notoriously un- - 
stable, and, when he fails, almost every- 
thing fails. Pastoral work is having its © 
effect, and we are planning fellowship meet- — 
ings with great hope. The people have had « 
much preaching and little pastoral care. 


A Year’s Work 
Rev. A. G. Detch of Indianapo- | 
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condensed report of part of the 
work of his church during the last 
twelve months: 


_ The Ladies’ Aid Society has raised dur- 
ing the year $125. The Covenant Home 
Missionary Society has raised in six months 
$146.75. Gifts and cash in trust for new 
structure, $100. Subscription list for new 
church, $1,200. Paid out on the year for 
debts and so forth, S440. Yne hundred and 
one new members have been enrolled, mak- 
ing a total of 136, on the roll. We made a 
gain of 32 persons last Sabbath in our Sun- 
day school. We are limited for room all 
the time as our present edifice is only 24 by 
40. The key to our problem is a new build- 
ing, as we now have as many men in attend- 
ance as women at the regular service, where 
we began with womenand children. We 
have the character timber for the new 
Structure and intend to work out the ma- 
terial building along with the spiritual. 
We have organized a Young People’s Soci- 
ety with 30 members. We have a Public 
Library of 1,400 volumes open every night; 
a Ladies’ Aid Society; two new orchestras 
with ten members for morning and fifteen 
for the evening service; a men’s club for 
Civic Righteousness. Not least of all, we 
gave to the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society during the past twelve months 


$49. 


A Familiar Voice 


Rev. George E- Albrecht, who was 
the first superintendent of ‘the Ger- 
man department of this society, has 
been laboring as a foreign mission- 
ary in Japan for several years. He 
has now returned and undertaken 
home missionary work in the city of 
Minneapolis. The following from 
his pen indicates that his missionary 
zeal has suffered no decline during 
the years of his absence. Says Mr. 
Albrecht: 


The religious census which we have just 
made in this city and which I took toa 
great extent myself in our neighborhood 
has shown me again that very few people 
in our district are without church connec- 
tion, though mostly with the churches 
downtown. The hope of thischurch, there- 
tore, lies with newcomers and with the Sun- 
day school, necessarily therefore, a slow 
growth. Nevertheless, we are using all 
the means within our reach. We have be- 
gun a Teacher's Training Class, in connec- 
tion with a neighboring Methodist church, 
and so far with very good attendance. This 
church has lately taken its first foreign 
missionary collection, about $8.00, a small 


MISSIONARY 


sum for a beginning. The Sunday School 
has also made a beginning with $3.25. 
Thus, I am aiming to bring the church 
gradually to a realization of its mission, 
and so to help in deepening the religious 
life of the church members themselves. 


A Missionary Incident 


- The home missionary’s diary is 
well stored with personal incidents 
as interesting as the following which 
comes from Rev. C. E. Philbrook of 
Sylvan, Washington: : 


During my three years pastorate here I 
have gained the confidence and love of an 
eccentric old man of seventy-eight years, a 
socialist, and I trust now he has been con- 
verted. Last spring he was attacked by 
what a local physician deemed an incurable 
disease. There wasnohopeforhim. Two 
brothers, one from Dakota and one from 
California, were summoned to see him die. 
They, however, began a course of treat- 
ment which proved effectual, and the pa- 
tient to-day is a well man and an astonish- 
ment to his friends. I called upon him a 
few days ago and he remarked during our 
interview: ‘‘I have been thinking over my 
past life, how I havespent my time all these 
years going up and down this country, 
trading and trying to make money. All 
my life has been wasted, vet God has had 
mercy on me, sparing my life and bringing 
me out of darkness into the marvelous light 
of the gospel.” Theconversion of thisman 
is thought by the community to be even 
more remarkable than his physical recov- 
ery, and, if the work of this church had had 
no other fruit, we should feel it had been 


greatly blessed. 


The Home Missionary’s 
Children 


For obvious reasons we withhold 
the identity of the writer while com- 
mending to home missionary fam1- 


lies everywhere the example quoted © 


and the very important truth it illus- 
trates and enforces: 


We have realized more in the past year 
than ever before how much a home mis- 
sionary’s children may help to build up his 
work. Our sixteen-year-old boy has been 
with us attending the high school. He has 
taken part in all our church work, and, in 
some cases, has stood alone for the right. 
He has gained the respect of the young 
people and brought us honor by taking the 
first prize for scholarship. This might 
seem a little thing, but I can say that it 
helps us not a little in gaining the respect 
and good-will of the people. 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE. 


Paying Back 


With peculiar pleasure we quote 
the following from Rev. William F. 
Vogt, our German pastor in Hallam, 
Nebraska, and commend it to all 
who have received or are now receiv- 
ing aid from the Home Missionary 
Society. Says Mr. Vogt: 


Since 1888 I have received aid from the 
Home Missionary Society; at first, in the 
Presbyterian Church, and, since 1897, in 
the Congregational Church. Such help has 
come handy, and very often, during the 
dry years, it was the only help we had and 
the one thing that was sure, even though 
sometimes a little late. Now I havea self- 
sustaining church, and I mean to do what 
I can for the society which has done so 
much for me. The trouble is, most of the 
churches forget what the Society did for 
them, and that zs mainly the fault of the 


pastor. Tthank you very much for the aid 


received and wish you God's blessing. 


The Lewis and Clark Fair 


Many of our reports from the Paci- 
fic coast allude in glowing terms to 
thisgreatexposition. Itsdisturbing 
effect in our missionary work is 
hinted at in the following from Rev. 
E. F. Green of Corvallis, Oregon: 


The great distraction in connection with 
our work during the summer and fall was 
the ‘‘ Lewis and Clark Fair.”’ Thesummer 
months here are always unsettled, but the 
fair brought in another element this year 
that added to the disturbance. All the 
other older attractions had to be enjoyed, 
of course, and the fair, too. Every man 
and every woman who could possibly get 
together S20 went to the fair. In fact. 
nearly everybody went, and went to remain 
in the city over the Sabbath. Hence, the 
city churches gained while we lost. How- 
ever, while it took some of our people from 
us, temporarily, it will result, we believe, 
in bringing some to us who will reside here 
permanently. Indeed, there are several 
families among the newcomers, who, if they 


can find suitable work and location, will © 


remain here. We are doing our best to 


help them and to find what they desire to. 


obtain. There are some good Congrega- 
tionalists among them who promise to be 
a great help if wecan get them to take root. 
It has been our pleasure to take into the 


church five young men, all of them students. | 


and we hope soon to receive some of their 
parents. | 


Long Distances and High 
Prices 


The Western church goer has the | 


opportunity to preach a long sermon 
on the way to church and to pay a 
high price for a plentiful fruiteat 
home. Says Rev. O. E. Reade of 


Wyoming: 


5 


i 


> 
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Ranch work is a hard problem. These | 
ranches are so far apart that one can only | 


reach two or three by a hard day's ride. 
We are getting some of the men to attend 
church services, but it is not easy work to 


persuade them to ride from twenty to forty | 
One woman, who has > 


only eleven miles to come, is with us almost | 


miles for a service. 


every time. The enormous cost of living 
in this section makes the financial problem 
a hard one for the preacher and his people. 
Think of the luxury of bananas to be had 


for ten or fifteen cents in Chicago and for | 
less than this at the East, yet costing here | 


from forty to fifty cents 
which missionaries cannot often indulge in. 


It is the enormous freight and express rates | 


This is a luxury « 


where there are no connecting lines which | 


accounts for such prices. 


A Great Opportunity 
While our Cuban work has already 
borne great fruit its future possibili- 


ties are among its most striking fea- | 


tures. | 
is one of our earliest Cuban mission- 
aries, and his experience qualifies 


him to judge of this matter. He 


Says: 


The interest or the people is growing and | 
the Cubans have learned to appreciate the | 


church. 


and its leaders. | 
fund by which I could get some of my young 


This alone means a great deal for | 
people who have come to despise the church | 
I wish that we had some | 


Mr. De Barrit at Cienfuegos | 


4 
* 


men to preaching in the surrounding | 
places, but this means traveling expenses © 


which we cannot pay from the income of 
ourchurch. One thing is evident; we must 
have a strong educational work in thiscity. 
Yesterday we had ten times as many schol- 
ars in our Sunday School as a neighboring 


church, although we are the last comers. 
here, 


The reason of this isour school work. 
To overcome the constant attacks of the 
Roman Catholic church we need a body of 
intelligent young people who shall know 
and understand us and who shall have -re- 
ceived their education at Christian centers. 
The Home Missionary Society is doing a 
splendid work in this island. It must be 
extended and supported and the day will 


come when Cuba shall be one of the bright- 


est jewels in the crown of our beloved 
society. | 
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286 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Church Letters 


We are inclined to publish the fol- 
lowing protest, without locating, for 
whatever warning it has to churches 
that need such a warning. At the 
Same time we hope and believe, that 
the abuse here described is not a pre- 
valent one. Says a western worker: 


We have no additions to report this time 
to our membership. There are some who 
are willing to enter into fellowship with us, 
but though these persons have letters of 
recommendation from other churches we 
are convinced that they are in no sense 
Christians, and we have already too many 
of that kind of church members. Is it a 
truly right and lawful thing for churches to 
issue letters, which on the tace of them are 
untrue, and so pass on to the fellowship of 
other churches persons who are not con- 
verted people and apparently have no sym- 
pathy with the spiritual life? Personally I 
have come to discount church letters and 
have adopted the policy of waiting awhile 
to see what kind of people the new comers 
really are. 


Temperance in Florida. 


Rev. Mason Noble, a veteran min- 
ister of the state of Florida, has 
this to say of the temperance situa- 
tion in his own field, Lake Helen: 


The matter of public interest this 
quarter has been our ‘‘ wet and dry elec- 
tion.”” This county has been ‘dry’ now, 
for fifteen years or more. In 1893, at the 
last vote on this matter, careful canvas and 
earnest endeaver enabled us here in Lake 
Helen to cast a ‘‘dry vote.’ wnzanzmously, 
a unique performance in thiscounty. This 
year the question was forced again to a 
vote. Officiating as mayor of the town 
during the summer I felt in a sense 
peculiarly responsible for the outcome, and 
saw to it that every registered voter was 
personally looked after. The result is grati- 
fying. Wecarried the county by over four 
hundred majority, and again Lake Helen 
distinguished itself by a unanimous vote. 
So far as I know this is a unique case. \ We 
certainly want no saloons in this town, and 
I hope that the question is settled in the 
county for several years to come. 


The Foreigner is Willing 


Why itis we donot know, but that 
a general feeling prevails that a 
natural barrier stands between the 
foreigner and our American Protes- 
tant life, is too plain to deny. Such 
prejudice ought to disappear before 


constant experience to the contrary 
Rey. FP. S. Knight, of Salem, Ore- 
gon, is not the only witness to this 
fact. Says Rev. Mr. Knight: 


A good many foreigners in this neigh- 


borhood, especially their young people, 
seem totake naturally and kindly to our 
Congregational spirit and metnod. We have 
had several accessions from such families 
and there are signs that more are coming. 
It has long been a firm conviction of mine 
that our country churches have a distinct 
mission to such people, a mission that 
means much to our country and the cause 
of the Master. The future will recognize 
the full value of work that is being done 
now by the few who have faith in the result. 

The Lewis and Clark Fair has. brought 


many visitors and attracted wide attention 


to the special advantages of the Willamette 
Valley region. Those of us who drove our 
ox teams across the plains fifty years ago, 
believe that a new day is soon to dawn for 
this part of our country, and we are the 
more earnest in our desire to see the right 
kind of foundation work goon. With one 
breath we thank the Home Missionary So- 
ciety for what it has done and is doing; 
with the next breith we plead like Oliver 


Twist, for ‘‘ more.’ Iam yours in favor. 


of ‘‘ Christian Civilization For Our Coun- 
try. 


Was It a Little Victory? 


Says one of our devoted workers in 


Southern California: 


Lately I had one little victory that 
amused and gladdened my heart. Near my 
home I saw a man standing in front of the 
house one day. The recent election at Los 


Angeles, which was won by the ‘‘ wet” or 


saloon element, was our introduction. He 
took their side, while I declared my vote as 
a minister whomust favor the prohibition of 
sin. Never seeing him at church, I soon 
saw that I had my work cut out. Day by 
day I succeeded in drawing closer to him, 
though never inviting him to church or 
wearying him with homilies. Thus we be- 
came warm friends, and many acall I made 
at all hours. One day I chanced to drop in 
near the noon hour, caught up a knife and 
cut two.boxes of apricots to dry. Then 
stayed to dinner. He asked me to return 
thanks. After two hours I wentaway. He 
remarked in parting ‘‘ I did say that I'd 
throw a minister out of doors if he came 
here; but come again.”” I have had him in 
my house to dine twice since. His wife said 
he would not let her talk religion, but I 
have been able to say anything I desire to 
him. WhenI told him the other day that 
I was going to pray for him three times a 
day, he received the information with a 
smile. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


The Hartford Home Missionary 


Club 


HE Young Woman’s Home 
Missionary Club connected 
with the First Church of Hart- 

ford, Connecticut, has issued a neat 
pamphlet covering its program of 
study to be followed during the win- 
ter of 1905-6. 

_ We are pleased to publish this pro- 
gram, not only for the interest of the 
themes suggested, but alsoas a strik- 
ing illustration of the breadth which 
may be given to home missionary 
study. Home missionary problems 
and sociological questions are not far 
apart, and they easily blend one into 
the other. Especially is this true in 
the city and in the centers of foreign 
immigration. 

While the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety is strictly responsible only for the 
planting of churches and the support 
of their ministers, still it impresses 
itself upon our mind every day that 
there is a vast ca]l for preparatory 
culture before the churches can do 
their proper work, and with all our 
hearts we stand ready to welcome 
every collateral agency going to the 
elevation and the inspiration of 
human lives. The Young Woman’s 
Club of Hartford has our best wishes 
for the development of the program 


which here follows, and we should 


be glad to announce that similar cir- 
cles of young women have been led 
to follow their example. 


PROGRAM 
PRESEN T- DAY CITIES 


a. Forces shaping their future. 
6. The part the church must play. 


Vovember 
IMMIGRATION 


The Landing of the New Pilgrims. 

. Kindergarten and Home. 

Two Branches of the Slavic Race. 
Going Neighboring. 

Discussion: What the Center Church 
is Doing for Foreigners. 


Day, 1905. 


December | 
ENVIRONMENT 


. The Influence of the Apartment 
House. | 
. Where the Boss Rules. 

3. The Church and the Settlement. 


| 
LABOR 


1. Some Bad Industrial Systems. 

2. Wage Earners and the Church. 

3. Christianity a Social Religion. 
Discussion: How Women May Pro- 
mote Right Labor Conditions. 


Februar | 
MORMONISM 


Salt Lake City. 

The Growth of a Hierarchy, 
. Girls in School and Out. 

. A Gospel err in Utah. 


March 


COMMERCE 


I. San Francisco as a Trade Center. 
2. The Exclusion Law. 
3. The Pacific Coast’s Debt to Missions. 


April 
Open Meeting g. 


Something of Arizona 
By Mrs. CAswELL-BRoAD 


‘‘Be on hand without fail at 
Tombstone, Arizona, New Year’s 
You are to help us dedi- 


cate the Tombstone Church.” This 


sudden and somewhat startling mes- | 
sage reached us one morning at Al- 
It came © 
from our beloved ‘‘Greatheart” Sup- © 
erintendent Kingsbury, the Congre- 
gational bishop of two great terri-_ 
thrown 
in. Visions of desolation haunted © 
us on the way. Was Tombstone the © 


buquerque, New Mexico. 


tories with states 


death centre of the invalid proces- 


sion passing through this land of : 


sunshine? 

Judge not that town by its name. 
Tombstone is a life-giving haven 
for the suffering. Theresidents tell 
you with evident satisfaction that 
the name of Ehets town is not dupli- 
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cated in the world, and never will 
be. The cheerful editor of the 
The Tombstone [:pitaph booms the 
town with abounding enthusiasm. 
The to-be dedicated church was a 
neat structure of modern style, built 
of adobe. You may not be aware 
that adobe is the best material for 
building purposes in thatcountry, if 
scientifically used and the building 
provided with an iron or shingle 
roof. This little church of Christ 
began life in a school house. but be- 
ing obliged to leave that shelter, as- 
sembled in a hall occupied by a 
secret society. The regulations of 
that society depriving them again of 
a place of meeting, in desperation 
they undertook to erect a house of 
worship. Under the wise guidance 
of their efficient pastor, Rev. A. J. 
Benedict, they first erected a small 
parsonage on a part of the lot se- 
cured fora church building. Then 
a few faithful ones contributed work 
and money, and with extraordinary 
devotion and effort and the liberal 
help of the Church Building Society, 


an attractive and sufficiently com-. 


modious church building was erected 
at a total cost of $1,800, with every 
dollar of indebtedness paid before 
the dedication. 3 

On the forenoon of that happy 
New Year’s Sabbath Mr. Broad and 
I talked home missions to an intelli- 
gent and receptive audience and 
gave a special address to the bright 
and beautiful children. In the even- 
ing Dr. Kingsbury preached a stir- 
ring sermon and Mr. Broad offered 
the dedicatory prayer. The pastor 
then reminded the people that they 
had no debt to pay on the church. 
This being the case, he suggested 
that because of their great obligations 
to home missions they should make 
an offering to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. ‘‘Do 
you think,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
could raise twenty-five dollars?” He 
then called forthe first five. Four 
fives came atonce. The enthusiasm 
grew untilthe offering amounted to 


MISSIONARY 


sixty dollars. Tnen we sanga hyinn 
of grateful praise and the sacred 
building was set apart for the wor- 
ship of God in Tombstone, Arizona. 

Why was it called Tombstone? Of 
course this was the first question 
asked by your correspondent. ‘‘ Be- 
cause of Edward Schieffelin,’’ was 
the reply. This man, I was in- 
formed, was a daring prospector 
who came from Pennsylvania to Ore- 
gon and then worked his way with 
pick and canteen and blanket packed 
upon his faithful little burro, to the 
death-shadowed pass near the Ari- 
zona stronghold of that savage 
Apache chief, Cochise, who, with his 


band, defied all efforts at capture by 


our troops. Schieffelin had been 
warned that if he persisted in ap- 
proaching the can yon of Cochise he 


would better take his tombstone 


with him. But the thirst for gold 
was upon him andthe daring man 
advanced alone into the inner fort- 
ress of that murderous savage. He 
was rewarded by a discovery of 
great riches, which he staked off, 
and with grim humor named the 
claim ‘‘ Tombstone:’’ Cochise was 
so impressed with the courage of 
this man that he resolved to protect 
him, which he did. Schieffelin named 
his first claim ‘‘ Tombstone;” his 
second, ‘‘Graveyard;” his third, 
Resurrection,’ and fourth, 
‘‘Contentment.’’ He provided gen- 
erously for his father and mother 
and hisown family and died alone in 
aminer’s cabin. In his will he re- 
quested that his body be buried at 
Tombstone, near his first claim, and 
that a monument of boulders be 
erected on that spot. 


What of These 


By A FRIEND OF THE CHILDREN — 


I amsure that every woman work- 
ing to interest children in home mis- 
sions is continually hampered by 


the lack of printed material suited to 


the youthful mind. Most of our 
state unions in their desire to send 
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WOMEN'S WORK 


all the money they can out into the 
work limit themselves, often ser- 
iously, in the way of printed mater- 
ial which some of their. ingenious 
minds might produce. We turn to 
our national societies and find a lim- 
ited amount suited to young people 
and scarcely anything for little peo- 
ple younger than fifteen years. of 
age. Now we believe ourselves to 
be patriotic, Christian, American 
citizens. We subscribe with all our 
souls to the idea of the fathers that 
church and schooi go hand in hand 
—the saving forces not only of the 
past but of the present and the fu- 
ture. We believe in careful teach- 
ing of the children... To-day no day 
school teacher can work unless she 
be a normal school graduate, or a 
college graduate; often post grad- 
uate study is a requisite and exper- 
lence is essential. The best methods 
and books are demanded or we turn 
the school down. Thecry, ‘‘ Up-to- 
date.’”’ is heard all over our land and 
all this, that our children may have 
correct mental training. And this 
is admirable. But when it comes to 
Bible study, any one whowill take a 
Sunday school class is considered 
competent and our children get 
everything from high Calvinism to 
modern infidelity. 

And how about our missionary 
work? This is the great object for 


which the church exists. Not its own. 
personal advancement, but to pub- 


lish the good tidings. We are try- 


places. 


the kingdom is already stated: 


AND METHODS 
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ing to do it to-day with a half vital- 
ized church and weare wholly disre- 
garding and forgetting the growing 
children, little children who, before 
we know it, will be standing in our 
Few men and women be- 
come interested in telling the world 
of God's love, if not led to it before 
they are grown. We say a child 
learns half he willever know before 
he is seven years of age. Why not | 
in those years set ourselves to work © 


' to introduce these grand subjects to 


the youthful mind. 

Some one says ‘‘ There is no one 
to do it,” when we know full well 
that no real need of God's kingdom | 
ever existed without the person © 
somewhere to fill the emergency, 
though it may require long search to 
find such. Others say ‘‘the cost of 
printing.” Yes, it does cost money, 
but it will cost us more if we lose the 
growing girls and boys. To-day 
we sadly lack the fraternal spirit, 
consecration, power andmoney. In 
our present attitude success is 1m- 
possible. The law forthe growth of 
6 By 


my Spirit,” say the Lord. Can we 


not change our base and come more 


into accord with the gospel spirit? 
If it has no effect on the present 
generation, we can place our hope 
in the children, and not allow our- 
selves to so wrong them as to let 
them fail, through our folly, of 
knowing something of the joy and 
inspiration of missionary service. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


November, 1905. 


Not tn commisston last year. 


Brown, H. B., Meridian, Okla.; Burger, Chas. C., 
Waukomis, Okla. 

Coffin, Joseph, Atlanta, Ga. 

Deiman, Harry, Mankton, So. Dak. 

Ford, Jesse, Baxley, Ga. 

Gallagher, Geo. W., Geddes, So. Dak.; Gearhart, 
Chas. D., Belle Fourche, So. Dak.; Glasby, Robt. L., 
Calexico, So. Cal.; Gregory, Alfred E., Bonesteel, 
So. Dak. 

Hall, Prof. F. A., St. Louis and vicinity, Mo.; 
Hendry, Thos., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nelson, J. G., Michigan City, Ind. 

Parsons, Edward, Anina and Templeton, So. Dak.; 
Payne, Wilbur N., Sauk Rapids and Cable, Minn. 

Shumaker, Wm. W. Gage, Ind.; Steele, 'Calude, M., 
Butte, No. Dak. 

Tre Fethren, Eugene B..Waubay, So. Dak. 

Upton, R. P., Selma, Minn. 

iggins, Hillery G., Wrights, Fla.; Wiley, Horace, 
S., Kellogg, Idaho. 
Re-commisstoned. 


Amundson, Albert, Meckling, So. Dak.; Arnold, 
Lewis D., Akeley, Minn. 

Baker, Wm. H., Caryville, Fla.; Byrons, E. H., Port 
Arthur, Tex. 


Chapin, Miss S. A.,Guernsey and Torrington Wyo. 
Chapman, Rich. kK., Gann Valley, So. Dak. 

Doyle, Amcs A., Kern, So. Cal. 

Ellis, John T., Campbell, Neb.; Essig, Gottlieb, 
Beaver Creek and St. John, Ore. 

Fletcher, John, Burke, Idaho. 

Gasque, Wallace, Gilmore, Ga.; Gier, Leon E., Gib- 
bonville, Ulysses. Noble and Valley of Lebanon 
River, Idaho; Graham, James M., Seal, Section and 
aon Broeck, Ala.; Green, Geo. E., Fort Pierre, So. 

ak. 

Hoar, Allen J., Ontario, Ore.; Holton, Horace F., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jewett, E. H., Hydro, Okla.; Kokjer, Jordon M.., 
Brunswick, Neb. : 

Marsh, Lucien J., Grand Island, Neb.; Miller, Louis, 
Destin. Fla.; Miller, Willie G., Deerland, Fla. 

Olin, David P.. Milaca, Minn. 

Peters, John, Fertile. Minn. 

Roehrig, Otto, Alliance, Neb. 

Schraerer, John, Curtis, Wis.; Searles, Geo. R., Bel- 
view, Minn.: Stillman, Orson A., Buffalo, Wyo.; 
Stocking, James B., Burwell, Neb. 

Thompson, A. W., Panama, So. Cal.; Tillman, W.H., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Tinge, Geo. W., Gentry. Ark. 

Washington, Alonzo G., Burtrum, Minn.; Wiksell, 
Nels, St. Joseph, Mo. ? 


RECEIPTS. 


November, 1905. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies 


see page 292 


MAINE—$119.42; of which legacy, $24.67. 

Bangor, A Friend, s5; Farmington, Mrs. C. M. Cush- 
man, 2; Kennebunkport, A Friend, 10; Parsonfield, Es- 
tate of Daniel Smith, 24.67: Portland, Ladies of Bethel 
Ch., 25; Skowhegan, Island Ave., 29.75; South Freeport, 
15; West Brooksville, 2; Winslow, 6. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$252.20; of which legacy, $117.50. 


Candia, M. L. Brown, 3; Concord, rst, A Friend, 25; 
Farmington, 1st, 10.29; Lancaster, Estate of Louisa D. 
Benton, 117.50; Lebanon, 1st, 35.71; Newport, 20; Pena- 
cook, 15.70; Tilton, 25. 


VERMONT—$681.60; of which legacies, $595. 

Benson, E. J. Kellogg, 5; Cornwall, S. S., 5; Middle- 
bury, Estate of Clarissa S. Burditt, 95; R. Lane, 25; 
No. Pomfret, 10; Rochester, 9.85; Stowe, Friends in Cong. 
Ch., 28.25; White River Junction, Estate of R.C. A. 
Latham, 500; Whiting, C. E., 3; Woodstock, A Friend, 

MASSACHUSETTS — $8,890.85; of which legacies, 
$4.475.99. 

Mass. H. M. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas.: By re- 
quest of donors, 818.80; Andover, A Friend, 25; Boston, 
H. M, W., 1,000; M. J. W., 1,000; Rev. L. P. and Mrs. 
H. C. Broad, 10; J. S. Learoyd 10; A. H. Wellman, 
25; A. McLean, to const. Mrs. W. C. Rhoades, an 
Hon. 'L. M., so: G. E. Mackintire, 25; Rev W. C. 
Rhodes, 5; Boxford, ‘*‘ W. P. A.,’’ 20; Cambridge, M'ss 
E. Dart, 10; C. H. Shute, 150; Chelsea, Central, 7.27; 
Dalton, S. S. Home Dept., 15; Dedham, Miss M. L. Bur- 
gess, 50: Dorchester, Rev. A. and Mrs. Little. 15; Eddy- 
ville, Estate of Mrs. C. E. Pratt, 2,000; Essex, North 
Conference, Ladies, 17.65; Fitchburg, Calvinistic, 
141.36: Greenfield, Fstate of W. B. Washburn, 


128.61; I. P. Dean, 1; Holyoke, Miss M. L. Todd, 2; 


Hubbardston, Friend, 15; Hudson, Miss. Soc., 10; Inter- 
laken, 7.43; Leverett, 9.50; Lowell, High St., 64.36; Lynn, 
No. Ch. and S. S., 8.01; Medfield, ‘‘Keepsake ”’ 10; 
Mittineague, 13.99; Newburyport, Estate of H.M. Savoy, 
16.56; Newton Highlands, A Friend, 50; Northampton, A 
Friend, Thanksgiving offering, 20; North Billerica; 
Mrs. E. R. Gould, 5; Pittsfield, Mrs. C. M. Russell. 2s, 
Salem, Tab., 45; Springfield, Miss M. C. Parsons, de- 
ceased, 5; E. J. Wilkinson, 100; Stockbridge, Miss A. 
Byington, roo; Cash, 10; Sudbury, Estate of H. S. 
Dakin-Rice, 2,333.82; Taunton, J. H. Hasting’, 1; 
Ware, ‘Silver Circle,”’ 15; Westfield, 2nd, 50; Whitins- 
ville, Miss A. L. Whitin, 100: Wilmington, S. S., 2 21; 
Worcester, C. E. Hunt, 10; Covenant, 2.37; ‘‘ W. E.,”’ 

Woman’s H. M. Assn. (of Mass. and Rhode Island), 
Miss L. D. White, Treas.: For Salary Fund, 215; 
Andover, South, 5; Pittsfield, rst, Coral Workers, 1s. 
Total, 235. 


RHODE ISLAND—$ro. 
Providence, C. E., 10. 


CONNECTICUT—$2.719.10; of which legacies, $485. 
Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 18.72; for 


‘Salarie of Western Supts., 675. Total, 693.72; Berlin, 


2nd Ch., 18; Ch. and S. S., 60; Bridgeport, 2nd. 113.02; 
south S. S., 30; Mission Study Class, 10; Mrs. S. F. 
Blodget, 10; S. E H. Warren, Thank giving offer- 
ing, 1: Two Friends, 7; Bristol, rst. 41; Cheshire, add’l, 
1.50; Greenwich, 2nd, 201.57; Griswold, rst, 6; Rev. F 
E. Allen, 2: Hartford, *‘K.,’’ 11; A Friend, 20; Hocka- 
num, Miss E. M Brewer, 2: Ivoryton, A Friend, 500; 
Lebanon, Friends, 12; Middlefield, C: E.. 8.26; Middle- 
town, 1st, C. E., 10; Milford, Plymouth, 25.57; New 
Britain, South, to const. Miss M. A. Sheldon an Hon. 
L. M., 50; New Haven, J. A. Archibald, 25: New 
Lebanon, M. Mead. s: New Preston, C. E.. 1.08: Orange, 
add’l. 12; South Britain, 6; Southport, 50; Stafford Springs, 
36.75; Waterbury, R. Crane, M.D, 25: West Haven, is- 
tate of S. P. Beardsley, 485; Woodbridge, 45.45. | 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, Treas. : 
Bridgeport, So. Ch. L. B. S., 49.18; Hartford, 1st, 
Primiry 3s. 8S. class, 5; Y. W. H. M. x00; So. Ch. 
Sew. Soc. oe ios Mrs. C. H. Smith, special, 25: 
Wethersfield, Jr. C. E., 5. Total, 194.18. 


NEW YORK—$366.39 


Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; Brooklyn, Beecties Memo- 
riai, 113 Lewis Ave., 117.09; Puritan, 6.71; 
Chenango Forks, Rev. A. M. Wood, 5; Church- 
—— A. T. Harrington, 8 33: Mrs. A. T. Harrineton, 

; Deer River, s. 5% isle, 7; Massena, C. E., 6; New York 
State, A Friend, 7; New York City, Forest Ave. *%. S. 
10; A Foreign *aildsionary, 20; A Friend, 1; North 
Pitcher, 7; Orient, 15; Rensselaer Falls, ‘‘U.,” Thank- 
offering, 3.38; Riverhead, Sound ave., 43 Sayville, 
26.64, Syracuse, I . C. Rhoades, 10; Waterville, Miss J. 
Hughes, 1.09; White Plains, S. S., 25; Yonkers, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. S. Doolittle, 25. 


NEW JERSEY—$r10.95. 


East Orange, Swedes, Fre®, 2.590; Rev. F. Q. Blanch- 
ard. 5; Glen Ridge, 40; Orange Valley, 48.20; Plainfield, 
Swedes, 5.25; Westfield, M. P. Welles, to. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$12 3-02. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Nanticoke, Bethel, 12, 
Moriah s. 8; North .o2. ‘Total, 23.02. 
Centreville, 13; Guy’s Mills, 2. F. M. Guy, 1; Kane, 


-W. P. Weston, 253. Philadelphia, Rev. E. F. Fales, 5; 


Snyder Ave., 10; F. A. Warren, 10; Pittsburg, Swedes, 
5; Scranton, C. L. Foggett, 1; Ulysses, Mrs. M. S. 
Crum, 25; Warren, Scand. Bethel, s. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$r4. II. 

Washington, sth, Mrs. F. P. Burrows, 
NORTH CAROLINA—$7. | 

North Carolina, Two Friends, 7. 


GEORGIA --$44.18. 
Atlanta, Central, 35; Cochran, 1.65; Hoschton, 3; Lin- 


dale, 4.53. 


ALABAMA~—$10.55. 


Rece:ved by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Hanceville, 1.40; Newsite, 
New Vernon, 1.1 Total. 2.55. 

Art, anes ie ye Lill, 7; Bascom, 3; Blackwood, 6; Gads- 
den. Rev. J. R. Sims, r. 


MISSISSIPPI—$3. 

Meridian, Ch. and C. E., 3. 
LOUISIANA—$:. 

New Orleans, London Ave., 1. 
FLORIDA—$o3.95. 

Cocoanut Grove, 8.38; Destin, East Pass, 5; Key West; 
ist, 30; Lake Helen, 8.37; 1st S. S., 5; Tampa, j. M. 
Long, 25; Westville, rst and Potolo. Carmel, 4.20. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, Treas.: Lake 
Helen East Coast Conference, Woman’s (Con- 
ference, 8. 

TEXAS—$85. 35. 

Dallas, Grand Siiend. 50; Ft. Worth, rst, 35. 35. 
INDIAN TERRITORY—$11. 

Farmingville, 5.50: Muskagee, rst, 5.50. 
OKLAHOMA—$84.01. 

Binger, Rev. A. Countryman, 4.50; Drummond, 20; 
Pond Creek, 5; El Reno, 5; Goltry, rst. 35: Guthrie, s.o1: 
Hastings, rst, 7.35; Hydro, 3.70; ond Creek, 5; Weather- 
ford; 18.35. 

ARIZONA—$200. 
Arizona, Friend, 200. 
TENNESSEE—=21. 
Knoxville, Pilgrim. 21. 
OHIO—$46. 
Cleveland, C “on : S. S. Thank offering. 2; W. A. 


Eldredge, 5s; B Smith, 7: Hudson, W. M. S., s; 
Mrs. G. L. lise 1; Miss C. D. Wilcox, 1: E. E. Met 


_ calf. 3; Mansfield, A. Whissemore, 1; Rootstown, Mrs. 


Seymour. 5: M's. D. C. 5: vm, gles, 
D. R. Fair. ; Tallmadge, Mrs; S. C. B ., 2 Valley View, 
1; Wilmington, Mrs. Crary, 1: Mrs. L. M. Stod- 


AND RECEIPTS aot 

INDIAWA—$70. 
Brazil, Mrs. C. S. Andrews, 2; Mrs. 
E 2; Beightwood, 3; Kokomo, G. W. Frederick, 


3; Michigan City, German, 9: Muncie, J. A. Daly, so; 
Terre Haute, F. C. Wagner, tro. 


ILLINOIS—$708.25; of which legacy, $500. 


Received by. Rev. M. E. Eversz, Fall Creek, German, 
».49; Zions, German, 21.76. Total, 28.25. 

Chicago, Summerdale, C. E., 5; Rev. J. A. Adams, 
20; Delavan, R. Houghton 25; Morrison, Estate of, 
William Wallace, 500; Paxton, Mr. and Mrs. J. B.j 
Shaw, roo; Payson, Rev. D B. Eells, 5; Rockford, S., 
Herrick, 20; Tonica, C. E, 4; Witt, Mrs. M. Car-> 
ricker, r. 


MISSOURI—$38. 82. 
Eldon, 3.75: Kansas City, S. W. Tab., 9.62; Prougeia 
Ave., 8.50; Meadville, 16.95. 


MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek, ‘Mis. M. E E. Swift, 5; Eaton Rapids, Mrs. | 
A. ©. Dutton, 10; Grand Blanc, E. 2 Parsons, 2; Olivet... . 
G. W. Keyes, 1; Owosso, Mrs. L. A. Gould, 50; Sault 
Ste, Marie, T. N ; ‘Fox, 1; Stanton, T. W. Stevens, ro. 


WISCONSIN—$31.74. | 


Beloit, 1st, 20; Clintonville, Scand., 5.74; Glenwood, 
Swedes, 1; Mukwonaco, s. 


IOWA—8676.85; of which legacy, $500. 


Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by Miss A. D Merri'l, Treas. ‘| 
14,85; Avoca, Mrs. J. Davis, 100; Burlington, Mrs. ° 
E. B. Lovejoy, 10; Muscatine, Estate of Mrs B. B.. 
Kirby, 500; New Hampton, Rev. A. Kern, 2; Tabor, H.. 
W. Howard 5; Treynor, German 1s; C. E., 5; Water- 
loo, J. H. Leavitt, 25: | 


50. 
Received by Re -& R. Merrill, D. D., Mantorville, 4; , 

Minneapolis, rst, 88; Ply 82.96; Owatonna, 1st, 

16.64. Total, 158.48. | 


| 


Brooks, .39; Dugdale, .67; Duluth, C. E.. 4; Eskine, r. aaxt ; 


Excelsior, 7 80; Hutchinson, 15; Kasota, Swedes, 3; Lake 
City, Swed s, Rev. J. RK. Haggblom 2.50; Little Falls, | 
F. J. Farrand, 5: Mahomen, .66; Mankato, rst, 5; Mentor, » 
.69; Minneapolis, Fifth Ave., 12; Miss N. H. Lyman, | 


- 50; Nymore, 1.09; Owatcnna, Ch., 2.10; S.S., 9.50; Park |: 


fic, 4.21; Olivet. 31.70: H. White, 2; Sauk Centre, 
ist, 7.60; South St. Paul, C W. Clark, 10; Turtle River, | 
1.45; Winger, .50; Zambrota, N. E. Ballard s; 
S earns, 5. ° 


KANSAS—S$r1r. 


Manhattan, T. C. Welles 5; Topeka, P. Fisher, e 
Wichita, Rev. G. S. Ricker, 


NEBRASKA —$o931.99. 


Nebraska, H. M. Soc. | “4 by L. Gregory, Treas., Chadron, 
ist. 34.35; Crete, rst, 60; Germantown, Union German, 
4; Havelock, rst, a Omaha, Plymouth, 25: Seneca, r-t, 
1 58: Sutton, 1St, 60; Thedford, rst, 9 53; Woman’s H. M. 
Union, Mrs, C J. Hall, Treas. 617.14. Total, 816.65. 


Cowles, 35; Hemingford, 5.25: Inland, German, 35; j 
Omaha, St. Mary’s Ave., 10; Scribner, 11.36; Strang, © 
7.85; Trenton, rst, 6.88; Waverly, Swedish Emanuel, 41 


NORTH DAKOTA—$389.18. 


Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Argusville, 1.11; Cando, 
C. &. Blackorby, 5; C. J. Lord; 
Cooper, 10; Dawson, 301; Fingal, M M.N. Olsen, 5; Orr, ) 
E. ‘T. Burgett, ro; Rose Hill, E. A. Roach, 10; Rose 
Valley, H. Heath, 10; Tappen, 2 05; Valley City, G. ie 
Young, 10; Williston, E. R. Brownson, 5. Total, 
76.17. 

Anamosa, Ebenezer German, so; Blue Grass, New 
(zlucksthal Germ ‘n, 5.37; Carrington, 10; Dawson and 
Tappan, 4; Eigenheim. German, 21;10; Emmaus, German, 
4-57; Eureka, 7.20; Fessenden, Hoffunngrull, German, 
5.80; Glen Ullin, Bethany, German, 15.27; Harvey, | 
Bethlehem German, 10.10: Hebron, Bethesda, Ger- | 
man, 22.19; Hurdsfield, 4.80; Kulm, German, 75; Leipzig, | 
Ebenezer, German, 23.71; Medina, Zions, German, | 
8.15; Mercer Co, St. Paul’s Germin, 2.34; Michigan | 
} 


Rapids, Plainview, Plummer, .79; St. Paul, Paci-_ 


City, 1st, 35; Neuburg, German. J. Steigeman, s. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$219.46. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Erwin, 10; Huron, 2d | 
‘Total, 30. 


Academy, 4: Belle Fourche, Sr. C. E., 5; Bonested, 10.50. 
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292 THE HOME 
Canton, 1st, 5; Columbia, 10.30; Houghton 2; Fairfax, 
Bethlehem, Germaa, 20, Iroquois, 6; Java, Israels, 
German, 8; Johannes and Johnesthal, German, ro; 
Lake Preston, |. M Keith. 25; Oacoma, 7.54; Ree Heights, 
Ch., 1»62;S S. Birthday box, 2.25; Greenl eS 
Scotland, Kev. A. Hodel, 20: Selby, Glucksthal, Ger- 
mau, 8; South Shore, 5.25; Valley Springs, 16; Worth- 
ing, 13. | 

COLORADO --$o2.02. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson. Lafayette, Junior C. E.. 
2.07; Bye, C. C., 15; Total, 17307. 

Colorado City, 1-t, 5; Colorado Springs, P. C. Hi'dreth. 
15; Denver, Pilgrim, 4.65; Littleton, rst, 1.20; Montrose, 
IDAHO —$14. 

Mountain Home, 5; New Plymouth, Kev. C. W. Green- 
lee, 5; Nora, Swedcs, 4. 


CALIFORNIA — $498.14. 

Received by J. L. Maile, Claremont, 103.59; Los Angeles, 
Eastside, 14; Third, 5.75. Total, 123.34. 

California, Thank offering, 200; Eagle Rock, Ch., 11; 
S. S., 2; Escondido, 6.80; Moreno and Lakeview, 5; 


MISSIONARY 


Pasadena, Mrs. J. W. Keese, 100; Santa Barbara, 
const. Rev. W. C. Merrill an Hon. L. M., 50. 


OREGON—$17.5r. 
Beaver Creek, rst, 6; Beaverton, 2.51; Cedar Mills, Ger- 
man, 5; Tualatin and Sherwood, 4. 


W ASHINGTON—$471. 46. 

Wash. H. M. Soc., by Rev. H. B. Hendley, Treas. : 
Woman’s H. M. Union, 320. 

Aoerdeen, Swedes, 4.10; Cathlamet. 7; Dayton, 14.55; 
C. E. 2; Endicott, German, 20 Kirkland, 1st, 2.35; 
Pomeroy, 1St, 6.56; Pullman, 4; Ritzville, German, 80: 
Steilacoom, Mrs. L. Nye, 2.50; Touchet, 3.40; Walla 


NOVEMBER RECEIPTS. 

$18,518. 40 
$19,043.24 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts in November, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Amesbury, Main St., 14.78; 
over, West, 12.53; A Friend, 20; Barre, Evan- 
gelical, 42.70; Boston, Estate of Lucy H. 
Brown, 50; Central, 455.42, R. L. Day, 100; 
Dorchester, Village, 12; Greeks, 2.64; Jamaica 
Plain, Central, 152.16; S. 8., 29.76; ld south, 
1474.90; Italian Hall, 7.50; Roxbury, Eliot, 7.80; 
Income of Brackett Fund, 80: Brockton, So. 
Campello, 20.43; Buckland, 5; Cambridge, ist 8. S., 15; 
Chicopee, rst S. S., 2.30; Conway, C. E., 5; Cummington, 
Villaye, 8.78; West, 10: Danvers, 1st, 56.50; Dudley, 8; 
Duxbury, Pilgrim, 6; East Douglas, swede, 4.75; Kast-, 
hampton, Payson, 100; East Northfield, Trinity. 61.60; 
Erving, 4.42; Everett, Courtland St., 20.05; Mystic Side, 
10; Fall River, Broadway. Kings Daugaters, 1, Fitch- 
burg, Finn, 21.50; German, 3; Rllstone, 19.55; Fox- 
boro, Bethany, 13.66; Freetown, Assonet, 2.11; In-ome 
of R. Frost Fund, 24; Income of Gurney Fund, 12; 
Income of Hale Fund, 20; Harwich. 26.90; C. E , 3.10; 
Haverhill, Union. 12; Heath, 5; Hinsdale, 56.25: Holyoke, 
2nd, 133,51; Lawrence, Riverside, 15; Leominster, 
147.87; Longmeadow, ist, 106.33; Lowell, rst, Trin , 17.33; 
A Friend, roo; Lunenburg, rt.o1; Marlboro, Union, 6s; 
Middlefield, 8; Monson, 33.33; Munden, Kansas,.75; New 
Bedford, North, 58; Newton, North, 5; North Attleboro, 
Oldtown, 4; Orange, Central, 30.41; Orleans, 26.50; Pax- 
ton, 6.70; Pelham, 4; Peru, 5.15; Pittsfield, French, 10; 
Quincy, Finns, 1.4q; Income of Reed Fund, 30; In- 
cone of Rollins Fund, 20; Salem, Tabernacle, 31; 
Sharon, 22.93; Somerville, West, 9.07; So. Braintree, 16; 
So Easton, Norto k Conf, 19.22; Taunton, East, 7; 
Templeton, ity Walpole. Estate Clarissa (suild, 1000; 
Warwick, 12; Wellesley Hills, 24.47; Westhampton, 20; 
Income of Whitcomb Fund, 155: Income of J. Cc 
Whitin Fund, 124: Whittinsville, Extra Cent a Day 
Band. 1s.:o;.Winchendon, rst, A Friend, 23; Estate 
Isabella B. Tenney, 6667 D-signated for Arme- 
nian work, Boston, 27; Lawrence, 50; Work in 
Ala-ka, 51.80; Designated for C. H. M. S.; Andover, 
Ballardvale, 7-29» Boston, a ‘riend, 7: E.. H. Sharp, 
5; Chicopee, 1st, S. S., 2.55; Winchester, 1st, 100.65. | 
Woman’s H. M. Assn., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 

Sal ries for American International College, 70; 
Italian Worker, 35; Polish Worker, 35. 


Acton, 9-75; 


SUMMARY | 
for Armenian W ......:. ..... 
Designated for work in 51 80 

Total... -$6, 438.53 


And- 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, September and October, 1905. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Chepachet, Church, 29.80: Crompton, Swedes, 5s; 
Hughesdale, W. H. Starr, 5; Pawtucket, Park Place 
Church, 8.63; Providence, Beneficeut Church, 165.58; 
Central Church, 26; Pilgrim Church Y. S. C. E., 8.35; 
Tiverton, Bliss Corners Mission, r. . Total. ..249. 36 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in October, 1905. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Avon, 13.36; Berlin, Italian Mission, 4.89; Bridge- 
port. 2nd, 32.50: Park- St., 60.75; Burlington, 12; 
Chaplin, 13.25; Cheshire, 8.23; Glenwood, C. E 6.13; 
Haddan Neck, 10; Hartford, Patk, 78.19; Italian, 
2; Meriden, Center, 50; Middlefield, 66.44; Middle- 
town, 3rd, 11; Milton, 10; New Haven, Redeemcys, 25; 
New London, Swedish, 6; Norwich, Broadway. 228.36, 
Old Saybrook, 7.38: for C. H. M. S., 7.38; Oxford, 27; 
Plantsville, 31.66. Preston, 23; Rocky Hill, 22.76; Sunday 
School, 20.84; Thomastoa, ist, 11.07; Special, 12.35; for 
C. H. M. S.. 11. 34; Swedish. 10.17; Tolland, Special, 
14; West Stafford, 5; West Woodstock, 10.75; Winchester, 


_ 2.12; Windsor Locks. 120.18; Woodstock, ist, 6. 


W.C.H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs Ge>. Follett, S-cretary, 
Bridgeport. 2nd, L. B.S , 19.51; Hartford, cst, Y.W.H.M. 
Ciub for work among foreigners in Conn., so. 

18.72 


$1,050.55 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in November, 1905. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Ashland, 17.42; Barberton, 5; Brookfield, S. S., 5; Clari- 
don, 19.08; -» 10;.C. E., 5; Cleveland, Cyril, 40; 
Trinit , 13.26; Madison ave. 7 60; Cincinnati, Storrs, 
2.50; Lawrence st., 10; Dover, 18; C. E..5; S.S.. 2: 
Fitchville, 12; Hudson, personal, 10; Huntington, W. Va., 
13; Huntsburg, S. S.. «:; Medina. 6; C. E., 20: Rock Creek. 
5; Sandusky. 33; Tallmadge. personal. 1: Toledo, 2nd, 
C. E., 1; Plymouth, 5; Unionville, 5.08; Wellington, 20; 
West Park, 8.44; Weymouth, 2.50, York, 8. 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in November, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


Chatham, C. E., 2; Elyria, 2nd, C. E., 2.<0: 


Gomer, 
1: Mesopotamia, Mrs. C. A. 
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College, Ch., 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


Smith, 2; N. Ridgeville, C. E., «; Springfield, Lagonda 
ave . . W. M.S. ., 2.80; Steubenville, 9.30; Shandon, C. E., 
Twi nsburg, C. E., 1.48. 38.76 
General total... “$353. bs 


ILLINOIS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in November, 1905. 
John W. Iliff, Treasurer, Chicago, Tl. 


Abingdon, 5 Austin, rst, 12.75; Centralia, 7. 65; Chicago, 
(yrace, 25; Leavitt St.. 50; Milliard Ave., 14 66; South, 
39.05; St. James Germ. »5; Warren Ave., rz. 80: Evans- 


ton, ro: Fall Creek, 22.25: Harvey S. S., 2; Illini, 13.55; 
_ Kewanee, 1st, 156.86: Kirkland Y. P. S., 6; Marshall, 2s; 
15; Oak Park. a iS. 13.46; Ottawa, 89.69: Park Ridge, 
_ Germ., 5; Port Bryon, 19; Princeton, 1.50; Roberts, 3.81; 


8; Mont Clare, S. S., 3.30; Mound City, 


Sandoval, Ch. and S. S.. 9 50, Seward, Kendall Co., 


12; 2nd, 15.50; Somonauk, 30; 8. Chicago, Peoples Ss. 


S., 2.17; Tonica, 29; Toulon, S. S. and Ch.. 75; Wheaton 
12.67: Yorkville, 11.62; 
Union, 250 763 G. W. Hess, for Endowment Fund, 
720; Rev. F. L. Graff, Champaien, 7.72; Mrs. 


10; Rev. E. M. Williams, 30; Dr. 


ie Adams, 1o; L. G. Holley, 
ushne.l, Chicago, 20: Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Park, so; Ministerial Bureau, s. 


Oak Park, 25: O. J. 
Kimbail, Oak 


| _ NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for November, 1905. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Albany, rst, 81.27; Columbus, 29.50; Denmark, 7.81; 
Fairview, 2.50: Homer, 30.72, Hornby, 6.78; Lakewood, 15; 
Middletown, North St., r2.50; New York, Belmont, 29.50; 
North Collins, 6.59; Siloam, 13 15; Syracuse, South Ave., 
9.50; Willsboro, 25.05; Winthrop, 5; Woman’s H. M. U., 
as follows: Brooklyn, Mrs. Peter Geddes. 2; Wellsville, 
W.M. U., 9.17; W. H. M. U., 18.83. Total ...$304.87 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in November, 1905. 
| Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ada, rst, 7.25; Addison, 10; Bradley. 1.91; Calumet, 5. so; 


Columbus, 11.65, Dowagiac, 37 23: Farwell, 4.35; Flat Rock, 


25 Grand Rapids, rst. 25: South Prim S.S., 5: Hudson, 

6.20; Ironton, 3: Lake Odessa, 25: Lamont. s.o0; Moline, ;; 
Newport, 1.39: Rockwood. 4.15; Rondo, 4; Sandstone, r.<o; 
S. C, 273 Somerset, 5.50; Wayland, 3; Wolverine, 


| DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in November, 1905. 


Akron, 0., West Ch., W. M: S. box and bbl., 1.26; 
Blooming Grove, N. Y., King’s Daughters, pkg., 50; 
Brattleboro, Vt., from Estate of Rev. agg rout, 
hox of books; Bridgeport, Conn., South Ch., W. B. S., 


Conn., 1st. Ch. 8. S., box, 216.64; So. Sudbury, Mass.. 


 ingham, 2 bbls., 116.22: Springfield, Hope Ch. Aux.. 
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bbl. and pkg., 126.22; Park St. Ch., H. M. D., box and 
bbl.. 161.54; Bristol, Conn.,, W. S.. ‘cash, 50: Brooklyn, 
Conn. W. Brooklyn, N. Y., Clinton 
Ave. Ch., B. S., bbl. , 206.50: Central Ch., Zenana 
Band, box. 2 bbls. ., 180; Elmira. N. Y., St. Lukes Ch., 
Theta Delta S., box, 105.05; Elmwood, Conn., L. H. M.. 
‘bbl. and cash, 25.90; Fairport, N. Y., Ch., Ww. H. M.§&.. 
2 bbis., 127.82; Framingham, Mass., Plymouth Ch.. box, 
175: Gloversville, N. Y., 1st Ch., L. B. A.. 2 bbls , 138.64: 
Kent, 0, Ch., L. M S., bbl. «9. 483 Middletown, Conn.. 
South Ch, U. S.. bat 156. 75: 1st Ch., M. 
bbl., 98 28; "New Haven, Conn., Westville Ch., L. M.S.. 
box, 33.25; Ch. of Redeemer, L. A. S., 2 bbls. and 
cav-h, 210; United oo L. A. S., box. 124.23; L. A. S.. 
box, 125. 26; L. A. S box, 22; Pilgrim Ch.. H.M.A.., 
2 bb's.. 98 3r: New Milford, Conn., L. S. S.,2 bbls., roo; 
Norwalk, Conn., rst Ch., box, 96. 795, kL. B. A., box. 
113.01: Norwich, Conn., Park Ch., W. H. M. S.. box. 
roo: Broadway Ch., H. M.S. , 2 boxes, 242.03: 
Norwich Town, Conn., rst Ch., 2 bbls., rs50: Oakville, - 
Conn., Union Ch., L.A. S.. 2 bbls , 105; Oberlin, 0., 
L.S.bbl and cash. so; Plainfield, N. J.. W.A.. box, 
248! Rockville, Conn., Urion Ch., L. A.S, box 177.28: 
Sherburne, N. Y., 1st Ch , W. M. S., box. 7.66; Sims- 
bury, Conn., L. H. M. S., box, 69. 38: So. Manchester. 


box, ro1.10; Suffield, Conn., 1st Ch.. 
L. H. M. S., bbl., 111.88; Windsor Locks, Conn.. 
H. M. S., 7s. | $4,537.21 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Received and Reported at the Rooms of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, Boston. Mass., from Oct. 1st, 1905, 
to Dec. 1st, 1905. Miss L. L. Sherman, Secretary. 


Andover, Free Ch. Aux., box, 139.17: ae : 
Pleasant St. Ch , 3 bbls. and box, 222; Ashland, P 
S. C. E.. 2 bbls., 74.46: Boston, Mt. Vernon Ch. box 
1253 Bradford, bbl , 40; Bridgewater, box. 87; Brighton, 2 
bbls. and box, 223.47: Brockton, Porter Ch., bos, 134.02; 
Brookline, Leyden Ch., bbl. and pkg., 89: Cambridge, 
Wood Memorial Ch.. bbl , 303 Cohasset, 2nd (h., bbl. 

go.50; Dorchester, Village Ch. 2 bbis., 12s: Falmouth, 
Aux. .» Dbl., 56.07: Gardner, box. 178: Hatfield, Aux., 
cash 32, bbl. 42; Haverhill, Rooks, 275; Holbrook, Aux.. 
bbl. and pkg., 52.07; Hyde Park, Aux., box. 25; Long- 
meadow, Aux., box and 2 bbis., 141.88; Lowell, High 
St. Ch. Aux., bbl. 4o; Lynn, rst Ch., Aux. , 2 bbls.. 76; 
Malden rst Ch. Aux.. bbl. +9 755 Marion. Aux., bbl., 46.44; 
Marlboro, Union Ch., 2 bbls., 77.17; Medford, Aux. -s 40.80; 
Melrose Highlands, Aux.. bbl. ., 70.46: Millbury. 2nd ‘C h., 
Aux., cash 10; 2 bbls., 92.50: Newbnryport, Betteville 
Ch.. Aux., bbl., 62.83; Newton Centre, Aux., 158.94; 
Newton, Eliot Ch.. 2 b*ls.. 128: Northampton, Edwards 
Ch. Aux., bbl. 9753 No. Brookfield, bbl., 74.27; Peabody. 
Aux., 3 hbls.. 200; Providence, R. I., Central Ch.. 
b»xes, 211.82: Pilerim Ch.. Aux.. box, 110; So. Fram- 


bbl., r50:; North Ch. Aux. Dbbl., 75; Sterling, Aux.., 
bb., 37.50; Sunderland, Aux., box, 71; Whitman, Aux., 
bbl., 156.52: Worcester, Central Ch. Aux., box, 120: 
Plymouth Ch. AUx:, box, roa. 36. 


Total. 47 


Rudolph Lenz 
Printer 
62-65 Bible House 
New York 
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294 WOMAN’S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. /nstitution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June.:1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St.. Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 

. Nichols, 230 E. goth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 2131 E. Lake St.. Minneapolis; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W.M. Bristoll, 2826 Chicago Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union,organized 
March 1877; reorganized April, 188 . President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard. Selma; Secre » Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave.. Smithfield, Birmingham. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain auiliaries elsewhere). Womuns Home 
Misstonary Association, organized February. 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Eieresin. 607 
gs ea House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White. 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Womin's Alisstonary Auxiitary, or- 
peor June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 

wis S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man. Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St.. Bangor. 


6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 


ag 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
6s Frederick Ave.. Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 

aines. 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Micsionary Union, or- 
anized October. 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 
tsth St.. Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, rr12 W. 
13th St., Topeka. 

, OHIO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 

ganized woh 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small. 
‘The Republic,’’ Republic St. ,Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK. Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles H. Dickinson, Woodchff-on-Hudson, N. J.; 
ine tga Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., Brook- 


710, WISCONSIN. Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October. 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie. Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 
Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, 
649 Harrison Ave.. Beloit. 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union. organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood: Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Mi stonary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Mer 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Clapp Forest Grove. ° 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Womron’s Home Missionary Unton. : 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 322 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Missionar 
Unirn, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 


' Mitchell: Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 3 


15, CONNECTICUT, Womans Conereeattanal Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
188s. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millaid, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. Chas. S. Thayer, 64 Gillett 
St., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May. mg? President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels. 
2406 Troost Ave., Kansas Citv; Secretary, Mrs. C. W. 

cDaniel, 2729 Olive St., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Rvder, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, 188s. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman. 
cor2 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider.919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave. Douglas 
Park Station, Chicago. | 


18, IOWA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 

anized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. F. Bradey: 

rinnell; Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 
Treasurer, Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
sStona y (/nion, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oak and: Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga: Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven. 1229 Parrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Mrs. J. E. 
Tuttle, 1313 C St., Lincoln: Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 St., Linco'n: Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, -V man’s Hom: Missionary Union, or- 
ranized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S F. Gale, 

acksonville: Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, Day- 


_tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A. Lewis, Mt. Dora. 


22, INDIANA, Woman's Misstona y Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, rez 
Broadway. Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Be''efontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonarv Union, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; Treas- 
urer, Mrs Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Heme Misstonory Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. | 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs.C L. Smith. 
159 Pine St. Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 
son, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1888. President, Vrs. W. E. Let- 


_ ford, Longmont; Secretary, Mrs Burke Turrell, Long- 


mont; Treasurer, Miss I. M. Strong, P. O. Box 177, 
Denver 

26, WYOMING, Womae's Missionra~y Uvion. or- 

anized May. 1803. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 

heyenne: Secretary, Mrs. H. B Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Miss EdithMcCrum, Cheyenne. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman's M‘ssiona>y Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October, 
President, Mrs. H. H. Procter. Atl: nta: Secretary, Miss 
Jenn e Curtiss, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. Jchn- 
son. Rutland ; 

29, LOUISIANA, Wowa~’s Mésttonary Union, cr- 


ganized April. 1889. President, Mrs. L. St J Hitch- 


cock, 2436 Canal St-. New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L, DeMond, 222S Reman St.. New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Marv L Rogers, 2420 Canal St. New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the '-nnessee A>socta- 
tiom organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G W. 
Moore 926 N. Addison Ave Nashville,Tenn : Secre- 
tary, Mrs J E Smith Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs J.C Napier Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Misstonarv Union. 
organized Octecber. 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk, 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman's Hom- Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March 1890 Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
ley Dallac: Treasurer, Mrs A Geen Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman's Home M'sstonary Union, 
— May, 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
S.B ll 6r1 St..St Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, W-man's Missionary Union, 
organized J ‘ne. 18q0 President, Mrs. E E Dexter, 


Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. W H. Chapin Wil- 


liamsnor’: Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman’: Mi:stonary Unton, or- 
ganized Octob*r 1890 Mrs. O. W. Rogers. 
Medford; Secrétary, Mrs. C M. Terhune, El Reno: 
Treasurer, Mrs ‘‘o-a Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Misstonary 
Union of the Nw Jersey A sociation, organized 
March. 180" President, Mrs. John M. Whiton. Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still. Westfield: 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield. Falls Church Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman's 
Missionary Union organized Mav, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill Sait Lake City Ut h: Secretary. 
Mre. L. E. Hall Salt Lake Citv. Utah; Treasurer, Mrs, 
A. A. Wenger. 563 Twenty-fifth St., Ogden Utah: 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Misstonary Unton, or- 

anized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise: 

cretary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home, Treas. 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Fourrit AVENUE AND ‘Twenty-szconp STREET, New York, N. Y. 


@ 


Henny Kino, D. President 

B. D.D., | WasHINGTON D.D., 

ee Don O. SHELTON, Assoctate Secretary 
WILLIAM B. 7veasurer 


Executive Committee 


WATSON L. PHILLIPS, D.D., Chairman Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR, Recording Secretary 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN S$. P. CADMAN, D.D. | CC. Wer 

EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. : FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. GEORGE P. STOCKWELI. 
Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN SYLVESTER B. CARTER Rev. HENRY H. KFLSEY 
SILAS H PAINE. GEORGE W. HEBARD REV. FRELERICK LYNCH 


| \ 
Field Secretary, REV: W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Mass. 
Meld Miss M. DEAN MuFFaTT. | 
Superintendents 
Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chtcnalo Til. 
Rev. S. V. 8S. Fisher, Scandinavian épartment, Minneapolis, inn, 
Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio 
DD. Indianapolis. Ind. Rev. G. N. Dak. 
Gale; _... Jacksonville, Fla. -Rev. H. Sanderson._........... ...-Denver, Colo. 
Geo. R. Merrill, .-Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. D.D. ‘(New Mexico, : 
Alfred K. Wray, ..--Carthage, Mo. Utah and 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr........ West Seattle. ow ash. | Salt Lake Ci 
Rev. A. T. Clarke.._.........,.....Fort Payne. Ala, Rev. Charles x Pjones, 412 South qsth St.. Phila., Pa. 
Tex. Rev. J. Homer Parker,.........<.. Kingfisher, Okla. 
W. H. S. Dak. Ke, IMD. avana, Cuba 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the 
Charles Harbutt, Secretary --.--Maine Missionary Dow St., Me. 
Rev, A. T. Hillman, Secretary. New I Iampshire Home Missionary Society Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D. Secretary.-Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
. T. Richie, Treasurer... alte sunt. ohnsbutry, Vt. 
. E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary.......- Massachusetts IIlome | 609 Cong’l House, 
Rev. Joshua Coit; Boston, Mass. 
os, W H. Lyon, Secretary... -Rhode Island Central Falls, x, 
m. Rice, Treasurer Providence, R. L 
oel S. Ives, .-----Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
War W. Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary --.- .-.-New York Ilome Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St.. New York 
Clayton s.. Fitch, Treasurer: ....._... ‘Fourth Ave. and 22d St.: New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Secretary....Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Treasurer... Cleveland, Ohio 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Secretary Illinois | La Salle St., 
omer W, Carter, D.D., Secretary.. Wisconsin ‘ Beloit, Wis. 
- Douglass, D. D., Secretary-..-- | Grinnell, Iowa 
H. Warren, D.D. , Secretary:: Michigan Lansing, Mich. 
ohn P. Sanderson, Treasurer... Mich. 
E. Thayer, Secretary. .-- Kansas Home Missionary, Society a, Kan. 
K. Harrison, Secretary. California Home Missionary Francisco, Cal. 
- Morgan, Secretary... Congregational City Missionary Society St. Louis, Mo. 
. Hall, Superintendent. St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES — The Volicwine form ma be used in making legacies : | 
I bequeath to my executors the sum ~~ a ollars, 2” trus/, to pay over the same in 
- Months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is pa paya able, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City oe ew York, in the 
ad eighteen hundred and eo to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
sand under its directi 
NORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 
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